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Arbitration at Bethlehem Steel 


A new BLS study (Bulletin 1159) covers the 10-year experience with the CIO 
Steelworkers in peaceful adjustment of 1,000 grievances by mutually-appointed 
outsiders. The study reveals standards of employer-employee relationships at the 
plant level which are becoming increasingly important in American industrial life. 
The four-part study, entitled “Arbitration of Labor-Management Grievances— 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and United Steelworkers of America, 1942-52,” includes— 


1. Types of Grievances 


A classification of cases by issue, plant origin, contract period, and type 
of award made by the arbitrators. 


2. Discipline and Discharge 


The problems faced by the arbitrators in discipline cases, where basic 
questions relating to management and employee rights and responsibilities 
and equity issues frequently arise. 


3. Seniority 


The arbitration of grievances arising under a seniority clause which 
equated length of service with “ability” and “fitness.” 


4. Wage Rates and Job Classifications 


The effect of a changing system of wage determination and job classifi- 
cation upon grievances and the responsibilities and work of the arbitrators. 





Copies Can Be Obtained Only Through 
The Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Order as BLS Bulletin 1159 Price 35 cents per copy 
m 





The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE DEcISION by the AFL and the CIO to proceed 
with the signing of the no-raiding pact, and the 
efforts by the representatives of the democratic 
nations to highlight the character of Soviet trade 
union organization and representation at the ILO 
meeting, were outstanding among the numerous 
developments in recent weeks. 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCILS of the two union federa- 
tions exchanged signatures of unions agreeing to 
be bound by the no-raiding agreement effectuated 
last January 1. Twenty-nine CIO and 65 AFL 
unions signed. Major holdouts are the Teamsters 
and Carpenters in the AFL and Steelworkers in the 
CIO. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee 
heralded the action as a 2-year “cease-fire” period 
permitting work on the many problems involved 
in attaining “‘a single, united labor movement.” 

Labor stability and unity promise to be 
enhanced also by the progress toward a plan to 
settle jurisdictional disputes within the AFL 
constituency. Instrumental in obtaining agree- 
ment by 100 unions to submit the plan to the 
September AFL convention were President George 
Meany’s arguments and factual evidence that 
“raiding does not gain us anything in public 
opinion . . . in improving the conditions of the 
workers we represent . . . in our relations with 
employers . . . and in meeting the severe legis- 
lative problems that threaten our trade union 
movement today.” The plan, to be perfected, 
provides for efforts at joint settlement, followed by 
mediation and arbitration if necessary. The CIO 
now has such a plan in operation. 


Equally effective were Mr. Meany’s efforts to 
obtain a settlement of the dispute between the 
Teamsters and the Railway Clerks. These con- 
tenders for jurisdiction over drivers employed by 
the Railway Express Agency agreed to the main- 
tenance of the status quo under an earlier agree- 
ment, with Mr. Meany as referee in the event of 
disputes. 

Other more localized recent union actions should 
also aid stability, responsibility, and unity. The 
Machinists and the Plumbers negotiated an 
agreement providing for mutual assistance and 
for jurisdictional definition and settlement in the 
event of dispute. A special convention of the 
CIO Oil Workers ratified plans for an enlarged 
union for the petroleum industry which would 
also include AFL and independent union groups; 
this follows an earlier convention of some of these 
groups, and precedes a convention of the expanded 
union, if a sufficient number of constituents ratify 
the plans. The independent Distributive, Proc- 
essing and Office Workers and the CIO Toy 
Workers were merged with the CIO Retail and 
Wholesale union. 

The AFL Upholsterers established a 9-man out- 
side board of jurists, educators, and former pub- 
lic officials to pass on appeals from union disci- 
plinary actions. The UAW-CIO revoked the 
charter of a Newark local whose funds had 
allegedly been misused. 

The outcome of the east coast longshoring elec- 
tion, however, cast a shadow of uncertainty over 
the combined effort of the AFL, government 
officials, and civic groups to eliminate corruption 
and obtain a stable and responsible organization. 
The election followed a court action that resulted 
in a fine against the union and jail sentences for 
three leaders on charges of contempt of court in 
connection with the March “wildcat” strike and 
the impounding of the union’s funds; revelations 
that Harry Bridges’ left-wing ILWU was making 
contributions to an ILA local; and the affiliation 
of an ILA tugboat workers’ local with the United 
Mine Workers. Although the AFL made gains, 
the ILA led once again, with the outcome hinging 
on the challenged votes. The AFL has announced 
that “we are in this fight to the finish,’’ however 
the final election results turn out. A first con- 
stitutional convention of the new AFL organiza- 
tion will be held in the near future. 
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THE RECENT RETURN of the Soviet Union to the 
International Labor Organization has resulted in 
fears that this was intended either to reduce the 
effectiveness of the ILO or to spread Soviet propa- 
ganda. The question of the role to be played by 
the Soviet Union overshadowed the items on the 
agenda, as the ILO conference proceeded with its 
organization. American labor and employer dele- 
gates opposed any participation by Soviet-bloc 
“worker” and “employer” representatives on the 
grounds that they were actually government con- 
trolled representatives. Widespread agreement 
with this view was evident in the provisional 
action of the Conference which accorded the 
eastern European “employer” representatives 
“deputy” membership status, and in the over- 
whelming rejection of a proposal for full status. 
This action was taken pending a report from the 
credentials committee. Items on the agenda are 
holidays with pay, vocational rehabilitation of 
the disabled, penal sanctions for breaches of 
employment contracts, and migrant workers in 
underdeveloped countries; technical assistance 
and workers’ housing have also been presented 
for discussion. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING DEVELOPMENTS at home 
have been prominent in recent weeks. Negotia- 
tions are underway in steel and electrical machin- 
ery. A Presidential Emergency Board, appointed 
to deal with the disputed proposals of one million 
nonoperating railroad employees on health, wel- 
fare, and other nonwage matters, has recom- 
mended jointly financed hospital, medical, and 
surgical insurance for employees; and liberalized 
vacation and holiday provisions. An arbitration 
award of major significance in the economically 
hard pressed textile industry was handed down in 
the case of Botany Mills and the Textile Workers 
(CIO). The arbitrator ordered a pay cut of 9% 
cents for the Passaic, N. J., plant; the company 
had proposed a reduction of 16% cents; the union 
opposed any reduction. The extended strike of 
3,000 members of the union against a pay reduc- 
tion proposed by the American Woolen Co. was 
terminated by acceptance of a 9% cent reduction. 

The 10-month old strike of the United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers (AFL) against the 


Norwalk, Conn., plant of the Hat Corp. of Amer- 
ica, was terminated by the signing of a new 3-year 
agreement. The strike, which received widespread 
support throughout the labor movement, devel- 
oped over the union’s demand for a contract 
clause which would have prevented the company 
from its proposed diversion of work from Norwalk 
to other areas. The AFL had termed the dispute 
a test of the runaway shop issue. The company 
has provided assurances, according to the union, 
that “Norwalk is where the company plans to re- 
main so far as its major operations in felt hats 
are concerned.”” The agreement provides for re- 
hiring of the strikers, the union shop, additional 
paid holidays, company financed pensions, and 
severance pay for workers who are affected by 
discontinued operations and prefer severance pay 
to other jobs. 

The chronically explosive New York City transit 
labor situation appeared to be threatening once 
again. A fact-finding panel, appointed last winter 
following expiration of the existing agreement, 
recommended a two-step increase totaling 14 
cents. The panel criticized both sides for poor 
labor relations. It recommended the signing of a 
binding contract between the Transit Authority 
and the unions; the determination by vote or 
card-check of the unions entitled to exclusive rep- 
resentation rights, subject to legal limitations; 
and contractual expression of the Authority’s 
managerial prerogatives. Subsequently, the Au- 
thority refused to sign any contract with a union 
on the grounds that, as a municipal body, it 
could not legally do so. On wages, the Authority 
ordered a percentage increase slightly exceeding 
the first step increase recommended in the report; 
it refused to commit itself on any further in- 
creases. As the CIO Transport Workers threat- 
ened to strike, the Authority warned its employees 
of the provision of the State Condon-Wadlin Act, 
which requires mandatory dismissal of employees 
who strike. The Authority reconsidered a refusal 
to deal with the union, agreeing to discuss the 
recommendations of the fact-finding board with 
the union. The question of the legality of union 
recognition, and a request for an injunction to 
forestall a strike, however, were taken to court 
by the Authority. 
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Arbitration of Discipline Grievances 


Epiror’s Notz.—A study of grievance arbitration in the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
covering a 10-year period, was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Approximately 1,000 decisions on grievance cases arising under the collective- 
bargaining agreements between the company and the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) were analyzed. The complete report is entitled “ Arbitration 
of Labor-Management Grievances—Bethlehem Steel Co. and United Steel- 
workers of America, 1942-62” (BLS Bull. 1159).1 The present article, based 
on one of the chapters in this report, discusses grievances arising over the 


imposition of discipline. 





PRESENT-DAY employer-employee relationships are 
based on a pattern of rights and responsibilities 
beyond those required by the law. Thus, in union- 
management situations, management’s right to 
discipline is typically restricted to actions taken 
for “just cause’ and may not be exercised in an 
arbitrary manner. The contracts between Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. and the United Steelworkers of 
America provided a means, through impartial 
arbitration, for employees to appeal what they 
considered unjust or discriminatory disciplinary 
treatment, after other steps in the grievance 
procedure had been exhausted.? 

These agreements reserved the right of the 
company to discipline and discharge its workers 
for cause and, at the same time, they safeguarded 
certain rights of the employees. Article XIII of 
the 1945 and 1947 contracts reads as follows: 

The management of the plants and works,. . . in- 
cluding the. . . suspending, discharging, or otherwise 
disciplining of employees,. . . are the exclusive func- 
tions of the management; provided, however, that in the 
exercise of such functions the management shall observe 
the provisions of this agreement and shall not discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for employment because 
of his membership in orm lawful activity on behalf of the 
union. 


Management Prerogatives and Responsibilities 


Arbitrators tend to view discipline in industry 
as having the same purpose as enlightened punish- 
ment in society ; that is, punishment is not used for 
its own sake, but to correct the individual’s short- 


comings and to act as a preventive so that others 
will not commit the same acts. As stated in one 
case, “It is coming to be recognized as a basic 
principle in union-management relations that the 
primary purpose of disciplinary action is to correct 
the employee’s shortcomings, if possible, rather 
than to inflict punishment. Discharge (or its 
equivalent) should be resorted to only when other 
appropriate measures fail. An exception must be 
recognized, of course, in the case of offenses that 
are in themselves sufficiently serious to merit dis- 
charge without a specific prior warning.” 


Standards of Penalty Imposition. The arbitrators’ 
opinions in the Bethlehem cases on management’s 
right to discipline have been clearly expressed. As 
one arbitrator stated: ‘‘It is clear that management 
ordinarily has the exclusive right to decide on the 
disciplining of employees. Though its decisions 
may be challenged in arbitration, the burden is on 
the union to prove that the discipline imposed was 
arbitrary, unreasonable, discriminatory, or a 
contract violation.” 
The considerations for fixing penalties which the 
company should take into account, the arbitrators 
| Both the bulletin and this article were prepared in the Burean’s Division 
of Wages and Industrial Relations. The bulletin may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 


D.C. (Price, 35 cents.) 
1 During the 10 years covered by this study, disciplinary action of the 


‘company was the cause of 89 disputes brought before arbitrators. Discharge, 


the most severe disciplinary action that the company could impose upon an 
employee, was challenged as unjust and improper in 17 cases. Demotion, less 
drastic than discharge, but a more severe disciplinary action than suspension, 
was contested as unfair in only 6 of the grievances. Suspension was involved 
in most of the other disciplinary grievances. 
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have stated, are in general those which a court 
judge would use in sentencing an offender. Fac- 
tors which the Bethlehem arbitrators often men- 
tioned were past record of the worker, seriousness 
of the charge, amount of damage, customary 
practices, and reasonableness of the penalty. 

In the exercise of its authority to discipline 
employees, management must observe certain 
proprieties. Arbitrators have held, for example, 
thet discipline may not be imposed when the 
employee had no warning of, or could not be 
expected to have knowledge of, the consequences 
of his wrongful action. 

Lax enforcement of rules had a bearing on the 
penalty when violations were frequent and un- 
punished. In one case, an employee left the 
plant, without permission, to engage in union 
activity in a neighboring warehouse. Since the 
prohibition against leaving the plant without 
permission had been enforced only casually, the 
arbitrator ruled that a verbal warning would have 
been more appropriate than suspension. Dis- 
cipline for the improper union activity was held 
to be appropriate, however. 

Rules need not be formally stated and posted 


if the employee is expected to know them because 


of customary practice. In one case, an employee 
refused an assignment which he considered unjust 
and asked the foreman for his timecard, indicating 
he wanted to go home. The foreman tried to 
dissuade him but, failing to do so, signed the 
timecard. The employee left the shop and, when 
he reported for work the next scheduled workday, 
he was suspended. In his appeal, the employee 
indicated that he had considered the fact that the 
foreman signed his card as permission to go home. 
At no time did the foreman warn him of penalties. 
But the arbitrator decided that explicit warning 
of penalty for walking off the job was not neces- 
sary. “Certainly customary practice in this 
matter . establishes for every employee at 
least a foreknowledge that he does not return to 
work from such a walkoff in good standing.” 

Management’s right to discipline was further 
restricted by the requirement that the penalty 
imposed must be fair. The penalty not only must 
bear a reasonable relationship to the offense, it 
was held, but must be imposed on all employees 
alike without favoritism or discrimination. 


Even an employee’s past record, while important 
in judging the severity of the penalty, did not 
justify different treatment than that given other 
employees. An employee, K, whose previous 
record was not good, was sent home for throwing a 
cigarette on the floor and then refusing to pick it 
up. When K reported to work the next morning, 
he was called into the superintendent’s office and 
asked to promise that if he were again caught 
throwing cigarettes on the floor he would pick 
them up if ordered to do so. K said he would 
have to think it over, and was again sent home. 
The arbitrator stated that K was justified in 
feeling that he had been singled out for special 
treatment. ‘He presumably paid the consequence 
of his past improprieties. He is entitled to the 
same treatment henceforth as all other employees, 
no more, no less.” 


Standards of Company Administration. The right 
of management to set the standards for adminis- 
tration of the business was expressly stated in 
article XIII of the contracts, and was reiterated 
by the arbitrators. Management set safety rules 
for the protection of workers and property and 
other rules pertaining to production. These were 
seldom questioned by employees unless they were 
involved in infractions. 

Management’s right to schedule overtime to 
meet an emergency snow situation was accepted 
by the arbitrator without question. Disciplinary 
action against an employee who refused to work 
overtime in a snow emergency was upheld. 

When the supervisor has tacitly accepted work- 
ing arrangements made among the men, other than 
those formally set by management, he must make 
proper allowance for such team codes in disci- 
plinary actions, the arbitrators held. In one case, 
a man was operating a “charge car’’—not his 
regular job. This was an infraction of the safety 
rules, but it had been tolerated in the interest of 
practical working arrangements. Permitting the 
charge car to move unattended further violated 
the rules. The arbitrator considered that the 
second practice deserved a penalty but, since the 
company had tolerated the first infraction of rules, 
the penalty imposed was considered too severe. 

Finally, company orders had to be reasonable 
if discipline for violation was to be upheld. A 
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superintendent’s action in canceling an employee’s 
vacation 2 days before it became effective was 
held unreasonable because the request for vacation 
had been made several months previously. The 
2-day suspension, when the employee did not 
report for work on the date of his scheduled 
vacation, was reversed. 


Assignment to Appropriate Jobs. The company’s 
right to assign workers to appropriate jobs, 
implied in article XIII of the agreements, must be 
exercised in a fair and nondiscriminatory manner, 
several of the Bethlehem arbitration cases 
indicated. 

In the case of five cranemen penalized for 
refusing to “‘make a lift,” the arbitrator felt that 
the company had been unfair. The incident arose 
from the fact that a certain crane operator on the 
3-to-11 shift had been taken off the job and another 
employee on that shift had refused to make the 
lift. Each crane operator on the 11-to-7 shift 
also refused to make the lift, claiming that his 
immediate job should take precedence. As a 
consequence, each man was suspended but, after 
conferring with the shop steward, offered to do 
the job. Meanwhile, the lift had been removed 
by hand. The arbitrator felt that “wise manage- 
ment would never have made an issue over a load 
so light that 2 or 3 apprentices were able to move 
it by hand, ...” The penalty was cut in half. 

In a somewhat similar case, an employee refused 
to assist an electrical repairman who was fixing the 
motor on his edge planer. He was penalized 1 
day’s work for going home after refusing the as- 
signment. The employee claimed that he was 
afraid of electricity and thought his job was going 
to be changed. The foreman had made no effort 
to determine the reason for the employee’s refusal 
to perform what the foreman considered a reason- 
able assignment. In the arbitrator’s view, both 
parties were at fault; he held that the foreman 
should have made an effort to determine why the 
assignment was refused. 


Employees’ Rights and Responsibilities 


An employee’s rights are, of course, the converse 
of the company’s obligations. He has not only a 
right to be forewarned of company standards and 
penalties but also a right to be treated fairly and 


like other employees. While the contracts did not 
specifically mention fair and impartial treatment, 
the arbitrators’ decisions were based on generally 
recognized principles of equity. 

In general, the discussion relating to manage- 
ment responsibilities in employee discipline is also 
applicable to employees’ rights. In addition, the 
subject of freedom of speech as an employee right 
deserves mention. When appropriately exercised, 
it was held, freedom of speech may not be restricted 
by the employer. In one case, an employee was 
penalized for saying to the superintendent that he 
was not required to work overtime. The arbitra- 
tor reversed the company penalty, saying: “‘The 
expression of his views in the superintendent’s 
office, no matter how erroneous those views may 
have been, can hardly be considered a punishable 
offense.” 

That liberty of speech in the plant may not be 
abused, however, was emphatically held by arbi- 
trators in several other cases. An employee was 
discharged for persistently pressing “antireligious, 
anticlerical, and his economic and political views 
upon the employees in the department to the point 
where a highly explosive and dangerous condition 
prevailed there.” The arbitrator’s “only interest 
and concern here,” he said, was “as to the effect 
which the vocal espousal and urgence of these 
opinions and beliefs may have had upon the em- 
ployees working with M, their ability to continue 
to work safely, undisturbed and with full peace of 
mind, and for management’s part, its ability to 
continue to carry out its obligations to maintain 
safe and proper working conditions and efficient 
operations. . It is sheer presumptuousness 
on M’s part to seek shelter in his constitutional 
right of free speech.” 

Similarly, it was held, no insubordination, inter- 
ference with the conduct of the business, or slow- 
down of production may be encouraged by em- 
ployees, and such action cannot be justified under 
cover of freedom of speech. 

The worker’s responsibility with respect to dis- 
cipline is, of course, to avoid any action which may 
subject him to discipline. He must observe the 
recognized rules of plant behavior and must per- 
form his job with due care and appropriate com- 
petence. 

It was a basic requirement that an employee use 
the grievance procedure of the contract to protest 
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when he felt that he had been subjected to unjust 
discipline, and must not take action in his own way, 
as by walking off the job. An employee’s absence 
of 2 weeks in protest against a demotion was con- 
sidered by the arbitrator to be completely inde- 
fensible. “It was a matter strictly of his own 
doing. If C felt his demotion was unjustified, his 
proper course of action was to file a grievance and 
not leave his job. The purpose of the grievance 
procedure of the agreement was to avoid the very 
thing that C did here.” 


Union Responsibilities 


Union responsibilities with regard to discipline 
generally relate to union activity in the plant or 
strike activity in violation of the contract. Union 
activity must not interfere with production. As 
company employees, union officers were required 
not only to observe contract provisions prohibiting 
strikes but to take affirmative action to avoid such 
stoppages. Union officials guilty of encouraging 
illegal strikes might also be subject to union disci- 
pline, but this was an internal union matter outside 
of the jurisdiction of the arbitrator. 

Article XVII of the agreements between Beth- 
lehem and the union provided that the company 
may suspend and later discharge any employee 
who shall— 

(a) engage in or in any way encourage or sanction any 
strike or other action which shall interrupt or interfere 
with work or production at any of the plants or works, or 

(b) prevent or attempt to prevent the access of employees 
to any of the plants or works. 

Most of the cases of discipline for union activity 
involve union officials. These employees, the 
company has apparently felt, and the arbitrators 
have expressly stated, have a duty to take positive 
action when the likelihood of a work stoppage has 
developed. While participation in an illegal work 
stoppage by a rank-and-file union member was 
generally overlooked by the company, the union 
officials taking a leading part have frequently been 
subject to discipline. 

In an instance involving the discharge of G, 
an assistant shop steward, the arbitrator concluded 
on the basis of the evidence that G had encouraged 
and sanctioned a work stoppage in violation of the 
agreement, although it was not established that 
he had initiated or engaged in the stoppage. The 


union argued that the antistrike provision of the 
agreement must be read in conjunction with a 
provision which prohibited the management from 
exercising its disciplinary powers to discriminate 
against any employee because of his lawful ac- 
tivity on behalf of the union. To this the arbi- 
trator replied that a work stoppage was not a 
lawful activity within the meaning of the contract. 
The arbitrator elaborated: 

The union has pledged itself in this contract to refrain 
from strikes and work stoppages. This pledge goes to the 
heart of the contract. Upon its observance the future 
stability of relations between the company and union 
depends . . . Viewed in this light, it is clear that the con- 
tractual pledge is more than a mere negative agreement 
to keep “hands off” when a stoppage threatens. It is an 
affirmative obligation, binding upon all union officers and 
representatives, to do their utmost to prevent strikes and 
stoppages and put a speedy end to them when they occur. 
. . « G was not discharged because as a union representa- 
tive he carried out his duty in presenting a grievance to 
the management; he was discharged because he failed to 
carry out his duty and by his failure violated the agree- 
ment. 


Standards of Job Performance 


Almost half of the discipline cases arbitrated 
were related to some phase of work performance. 
Such cases covered negligence, incompetence, or 
insubordination. Charges of negligence accounted 
for almost a quarter of the total. 


The basic principle on which disci- 
pline for employee negligence could be imposed 
was that the employee had not exercised “due 


Negligence. 


care” in the performance of his job. ‘Due care” 
was best described as that type of attention and 
performance which a reasonable and prudent 
worker would give to the job in the circumstances. 

A typical case involved an employee, Z, who 
stopped his machine, a 60-inch lathe, and left to 
attend to personal needs. The machine was en- 
gaged in turning a roll to varying diameter sizes. 
When he left, the machine had nearly finished 
with one diameter, an inch or so from the shoulder 
of the next larger diameter. When Z returned, 
the machine was again in operation, the cutting 
tool having gone beyond the first diameter and 
into the second one, causing expensive damage. 
Evidently the control lever did not stop the ma- 
chine with absolute certainty. The company 
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charged that Z should have made sure that the 
control was in a position to cause the machine to 
stay stopped, or that he should have thrown the 
master switch when leaving. 

The umpire did not agree with the company 
that Z should have used the master switch or 
disengaged the feed. “It must be assumed that 
this lever control instrument which Z used was 
placed by management on the machine so that 
these other more extreme measures would not 
have to be resorted to. A reasonable, prudent 
man in Z’s circumstances would have done just 
what he did—use the control, set the lever at the 
‘Stop’ area, and when the machine stopped, assume 
that it would stay that way.” The question of 
knowledge of the defect in the control could not 
be blamed on Z since the evidence showed that 
he had reported the faulty condition before the 
accident, and that a man had been sent to inspect 
and repair. He had every reason to assume that 
the condition had been remedied. 

The degree of negligence in the particular cir- 
cumstances of a case was, of course, considered. 
In one case, the employee, M, was suspended for 
overcutting a main cylinder on which he was per- 
forming a boring operation. The union claimed 
the machine was old, not in top condition, and 
difficult to control, having a milling and not a 
boring head. M had never operated such a ma- 
chine and reminded the foreman of this, but he 
was told to go ahead. After the machine started, 
he noticed that the head had shifted and the tool 
was digging in. He stopped the machine and noti- 
fied the foreman. 

The arbitrator’s opinion was that he “finds 
himself unable to conclude that the overcutting 
was entirely chargeable to negligence on M’s part. 
He sees far too many other factors then existing 
which could have contributed in whole or in part, 
to the work not being right.” In the light of 
circumstances, the umpire felt that a warning 
would have been the fair disciplinary procedure, 
rather than suspension. 

Not only the physical circumstances of machine 
and surroundings were considered, but also the 
age and physical condition of the workers. When 
the company charged negligence because an em- 
ployee, B, did not stop a lift in time to avoid a 
serious accident, the arbitrator said: “It must be 
recognized that our reflexes do not react with 
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equal rapidity in all of us. . . . The standard of 
due care to be used must be one that takes into 
consideration the age and condition of the man 
involved and all the surrounding circumstances.” 

Negligence meriting discipline need not be 
premised exclusively on direct respoasibility, as 
long as it contributes to causing the damage, the 
arbitrator in another Bethlehem case held. Even 
when another employee’s negligence caused the 
damage, an employee may be subject to discipline 
if the damage would have been avoided if he had 
done his job properly. 


Inability to Perform the Job. While the problem 
of incompetence may have played a part in many 
cases, it was rarely singled out in the cases arbi- 
trated as the sole cause for discipline. Charges 
of discrimination or questions of relative versus 
absolute ability also were involved. The 1 or 2 
simple cases of alleged incompetence which were 
not complicated by the circumstances of the situa- 
tion were decided on the basis of the facts as the 
arbitrator saw them. 

Countercharges of personal dislike by super- 
visors or retaliation for union activity were made 
in a number of cases of alleged incompetence. 
An employee was demoted to laborer because of 
“long and continued” poor workmanship, of which 
the company cited 12 specific instances. He had 
been reprimanded on a number of occasions and 
once had been disciplined for the quality of his 
work. The union charged that he was being 
demoted because of his activities as a shop 
steward—that the foreman had indicated his 
intention to get rid of the employee, and blamed 
him for the defective work of others in the depart- 
ment. His mistakes were relatively minor, the 
arbitrator concluded, and appeared to have been 
the result of sheer carelessness. The company, 
said the arbitrator, had not taken sufficient 
previous measures to correct his shortcomings. 
Since most other employees in the department had 
received reprimands similar to those given this 
employee, he had no way of knowing that his 
work was worse than the average. Hence, the 
arbitrator held, demotion was too drastic a 
penalty. 

Certain job performance cases concerned inabil- 
ity to perform properly responsible jobs requiring 
leadership and judgment. An employee was de- 
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moted from rigger leader for alleged “indifference, 
luck of judgment and safety mindedness,”’ which 
culminated in damage by his gang to a doorway 
while moving end trucks. The union contended 
that no previous disciplinary action had pointed 
to any shortcomings and hence his demotion came 
“out of the blue.” The arbitrator, establishing 
the absence of previous discipline, found the 
damage which was the immediate cause for the 
demotion to be “trivial.’”’ Furthermore, an anal- 
ysis of previous incidents failed to disclose any 
which were serious enough to justify demotion. 


Insubordination. T'wo main categories of insub- 
ordination were held to warrant discipline— 
refusal to obey orders, and abuse of supervisors. 
Disputes involving discipline for insubordination 
generally reached arbitration with complicating 
factors raised by the grievant, e. g., orders were 
disobeyed because they were considered unreason- 
able; the supervisor’s provocation brought on the 
abuse. 

In a case of the first category two molder helpers 
were engaged in supplying the molders with brick. 
Observing that, in violation of a standing order, 
they were using new brick when old brick was 
available, the foreman instructed them to use the 
old brick. Thereupon, they began to fill a bucket 
with old brick. However, after the foreman had 
left the scene, one of the helpers, K, directed the 
cranemen to lift the bucket containing the new 
brick to the scaffold. The general foreman ob- 
served the new brick being used and was told upon 
inquiry that the men had been warned against 
using it. He approached the area and requested a 
second helper, Z, to remove the new brick from the 
scaffold, which he refused to do. Both men were 
suspended for refusing to obey orders. The arbi- 
trator upheld the suspension. 

In the second category, the act of insubordina- 
tion involved an employee’s argument with his 
supervisor and the use of abusive language in the 
heat of argument. 

One employee was discharged for insubordina- 
tion involving the use of abusive language to the 
foreman. The employee, B, a plant zone com- 
mitteeman and shop steward, fell into an argument 
with the general foreman while presenting certain 
grievances to him. The case became complicated 


when, as a result of the employee’s suspension, a 
work stoppage occurred in the plant. Although 
the company recited a number of previous inci- 
dents, the immediate cause for B’s discharge, 
which followed his suspension, was the argument 
with the general foremen. Said the arbitrator: 
‘Review of all the evidence and testimony on both 
sides convinces the umpire beyond any reasonable 
doubt that B’s conduct as a shop steward and 
committeeman leaves much to be desired. It is 
not incumbent on a steward to go to management 
on bended knee and plead as a supplicant. A 
certain amount of aggressiveness and forthright- 
ness is desirable on both sides of the table. How- 
ever, when that aggressiveness breaks over all 
reasonable bounds and becomes intimidation and 
abuse, the steward is not only insulting manage- 
ment; he is misrepresenting the union . . .”. The 
arbitrator ordered the employee reinstated, pro- 
vided the union accepted as a condition of his 
reinstatement that he was not to serve as a union 
representative for 6 months. 

An instance of insubordination involving abu- 
sive language, in which the employee said he 
“swore back at the foreman who was swearing 
at him” had considerably broader implications, as 
the entire problem of the authority of foremen 
seemed involved. In fact, the union based its 
main argument on the need of “combating possible 
foreman dictatorship.”” The employee, operating 
an engine on the floor of the plant, came upon a 
charging machine stalled on the tracks in front of 
a furnace, where an electrician was working on it. 
The employee demanded right-of-way for his 
engine at the time when the furnace was about 
ready to be tapped, although he later testified he 
was not aware of this or he would not have insisted 
on passing. The foreman apparently told the 
employee to stop, since he could not expect to 
cross when a furnace was about to be tapped. 
Ruling in favor of the company, the arbitrator 
concluded that under the stress of the situation the 
foreman might have become impatient when J 
persisted in coming on the floor. “His{J’s] whole 
behavior, in refusing to keep off the floor when 
ordered so to do by proper mill authority and then 
abusively addressing that authority in an exchange 
that at least originated in his own insistence upon 
‘right-of-way,’ seems just cause for his discipline.”’ 
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Eprror’s Norre.—Py the end of World War II, the 
Austrian economy was prostrate. In the diffi- 
cult task of reconstruction—under the aegis of the 
occupying powers (France, Great Britain, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union)—the Aus- 
trian nation was faced with the problem of cor- 
recting economic imbalances left by the Germans, 
and currency reform was badly needed. By mid- 
1947, labor, management, and agriculture had 
decided that their cooperation was necessary if 
the country were to forge ahead toward economic 
recovery, keep inflation within bounds, and still 
maintain some degree of equity among the various 
groups. This article presents the story of their 
unique experiment in cooperation. 


A LITTLE NOTICED AUSTRIAN EXPERIMENT in 
economic planning and labor-management nego- 
tiation has apparently ended. On five occasions 
since the end of World War II, organized manage- 
ment, labor, and agricultural groups, under Fed- 
eral Government auspices, have negotiated wage 
limits, maximum agricultural and food prices, 
pensions, and tax policy by collective bargaining 
on a national scale. Some features of this unusual 
procedure are discussed in this article. 


The Political Setting 


Austria is a Federal Republic, but the economic 
functions considered here are the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Federal Government. The strong- 
est political parties are the People’s Party, whose 
backing comes chiefly from farmers and business, 
and the Socialist Party, which draws support in 
the main from labor. Since 1946 these two 


parties have cooperated in a coalition govern- 
ment headed by a Chancellor from the People’s 
Party... The People’s Party has held a slim 
plurality over the Socialists of the seats in the 
lower chamber of Parliament, although the Social- 
ist popular vote was higher in the February 1953 
parliamentary election. Since 1949 the League of 
Independents, a rightist party with a strong 
following of former Nazis, has controlled 6 to 10 
percent of the seats, and the Communists 4 to 5 
percent. 

The sensitive balance between the two major 
parties has been highly significant in the formu- 
lation of economic policy, for each economic group, 
even the unorganized and weakly organized ones, 
has enjoyed the prestige that comes from a balance 
of power position. Forcible suppression of one 
of the political alinements on the pattern of the 
1934 Austrian violence *—followed shortly by Nazi 
aggression and still fresh in people’s memories— 
has not been so feasible. Austria has no army, 
the police force is not politically oriented, and 
for a number of reasons the possibility of another 
rightist coalition has been precluded. The West- 
ern occupation powers have not concealed their 
aversion for abandonment of the Socialist-People’s 
Party coalition. 


The Parties to the Negotiations 


Historically, management, labor, and agriculture 
groups in Austria have been accustomed to turn to 
government for assistance to a far greater extent 
than has been the case in America. The Austrian 
Government has long encouraged these economic 
groups to participate in the formulation of public 
policy through the Chambers of Trade, of Labor, 
and of Agriculture—statutory governmental 
advisory bodies of elected representatives charged 
with promoting the interests of their respective 


*Associate professor, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations and 
Department of Political Science, University of Dlinois. This article sum- 
marizes a monograph on the subject to be published soon by the Institute. 
It is based upon extensive interviews with participants in the wage-price 
negotiations as well as upon the documents cited. 

1 The one Communist member of the original coalition cabinet withdrew 
voluntarily in December 1947. 

2 In that year the Christian Socialist Dollfuss regime utilized the Fascist 
home guard (the “‘Heimwehr’’), the regular army and police, and a party 
guard to suppress the Social Democratic Party and trade unions and intimi- 
date the workers from exercising collective economic power. This was done 
despite the fact that the Social Democrats had usually polled a higher vote 
than any other party in the 1920’s and early 1930’s, though never more than 
45 percent of the total vote. 
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groups.’ These three chambers, together with the 
Austrian Trade Union Federation,‘ were the key 
negotiators of the wage-price agreements. 

So far as public policy is concerned, the chief 
functions of all three chambers are quite similar. 
Though the laws establishing them list a great 
many purposes, they add up to (1) giving reports, 
advice, and recommendations to public legislative 
and administrative bodies on appropriate matters; 
(2) acting in the common economic interest of 
their members; (3) following the work of and main- 
taining contacts with the government departments 
most directly concerned with their economic 
interests (the Ministries of Social Affairs, Agricul- 
ture, and Trade and Reconstruction, respectively) ; 
(4) participating directly and formally in the work 
of a large number of special government boards 
having regulatory powers over specific sectors of 
the economy, including foreign trade, investment 
policy, scarce raw materials, prices and wages, and 
housing (most of these boards were established 
during the postwar emergency period and some 
now have comparatively minor functions); and 
(5) compiling statistical data and undertaking such 
statistical and other studies as are necessary to 
carry out these functions. The federal Chamber 
of Trade and each of the provincial Chambers of 
Trade also bargain collectively with unions. The 
Chambers of Labor prepare materials to aid in 
bargaining sessions, but leave actual negotiation 
to the unions. 

The law establishing the Chambers of Trade 
defines as members “‘all physical and legal persons’”’ 
in commerce (foreign and domestic), industry, 
trade, and the fiscal, credit, or insurance business. 
Similarly, all wage and salary earners must pay 
assessments to their provincial Chamber of Labor 
although they are not called “members.” The 
Chambers of Agriculture are established by pro- 
vincial laws with similar provisions. Only the 
Chamber of Trade has a formal federal organiza- 
tion to coordinate and direct the provincial 
chambers. In the case of the Chambers of Labor, 
the Vienna Chamber maintains necessary contacts 
with the Federal Government on behalf of all the 
others, and in the case of the Chambers of Agricul- 
ture, the Chamber for Lower Austria. 

With respect to election of officers, the rank-and- 
file membership elects committees which, in turn, 
elect officials at higher levels of authority. The 
Chambers of Labor are more democratic in this 


respect than the others. Conventions, which meet 
annually or more often, serve as forums in which 
the leadership reports to the rank-and-file delegates 
on leading problems and seeks to win support for 
its policies. To a substantially lesser extent the 
representatives of the membership utilize these 
conventions to report rank-and-file opinion to the 
officers.® 

There is a broad overlap of leadership among the 
chambers, the political parties, the Trade Union 
Federation, and governmental legislative and 
executive organs. The present Chancellor of 
Austria * was formerly president of the federal 
Chamber of Trade and chairman of the People’s 
Party caucus in Parliament. His predecessor as 
Chancellor 7 was a leading figure in the Chambers 
of Agriculture. The Minister of Social Affairs,* 
a leading Socialist, is also president of Austria’s 
largest union, the Metal Workers, as well as vice 
president of the Austrian Trade Union Federation, 
and is extremely influential in the Chamber of 
Labor. The president of the Trade Union Fed- 
eration ° is also Vice Speaker of the lower house of 
Parliament and chairman of the Socialist caucus 
there. 


Negotiation Methods 


Approximately the same procedure was used to 
negotiate the five wage-price agreements, all of 
which stemmed immediately from demands for 
higher farm prices, which were lagging behind in- 


dustrial prices. First, leading officials of the 
three chambers and the Trade Union Federation 
established a working committee of economists 
and statisticians representing these organizations 
to make estimates of the impact on the various 
economic groups of farm price increases and other 
necessary readjustments. These economic tech- 
nicians then calculated the possible farm price 
increases through to end prices, using the consump- 


3 The citation of the federal Chamber of Labor law is StGB] 95/1945 as 
amended by Bundesgesetzblatt (BGB]) 148/1949. The most recent Chamber 
of Trade laws are BGB! 182/1946 and BGBI 21/1948. 

4 About 67 >ercent of Austria’s wage and salary workers, constituting 
almost a fifth of the nation’s total population, belong to the Trade Union 
Federation, which is composed of 16 industrial unions. 

§ This judgment is based upon interviews with officials of the chambers as 
well as accounts of convention proceedings in the Arbeiterkammer Jahi- 
biicher (Chamber of Labor Yearbooks) and in the press. 

* Julius Raab. 

? Leopold Figl. 

* Karl Maisel. 

* Karl Béhm. 
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tion pattern of the Institute of Economic Re- 
search’s cost of living index. This permitted 
computation of the increase in earnings necessary 
to compensate workers for higher food prices. 
Because a wage increase would itself boost pro- 
duction costs, it was usually necessary to under- 
take a second calculation of the most important 
food prices (the chief component of the cost of 
living index), given the higher wages. 

Leaders of the three chambers and the Trade 
Union Federation then took over the negotiations. 
The knottiest problems at this stage tended to be 
disputes over (1) the exact amount of the increase 
in farm prices, with labor and Socialist groups 
arguing for smaller increases than those demanded ; 
(2) the kind and quantity of tax increases, with 
business groups resisting them but eventually ac- 
cepting most of the burden; and often (3) the 
amount of the increase in utility rates, with 
Socialist groups pressing for higher rates than 
others thought necessary. Sharp rises in the cost 
of Czechoslovakian and Polish coal placed the 
utilities in a difficult position; and Socialists were 
more keenly aware of the problem because they 
headed the Ministry of Nationalized Industry, as 
well as the public utilities in Vienna and other 
cities with a substantial industrial population. 
In the case of the third agreement, a dispute also 
developed over inclusion of industrial pensions in 
the overall package; and, in the case of the fifth, it 
proved difficult to agree upon the terms of a neces- 
sary rent increase. Before final settlement, repre- 
sentatives of the negotiating groups met with the 
Federal cabinet, and the most difficult questions 
were often not resolved until this stage, at which 
the Government gave its formal approval to the 
overall agreement. The farm and food price in- 
creases were then ordered by the Interior Ministry, 
the wage provisions were approved by a tripartite 
Central Wage Commission in the Social Affairs 
Ministry and incorporated in a national collective 
agreement signed by the presidents of the Chamber 
of Trade and of the Trade Union Federation, and 
the tax and pension changes were enacted by 


%” For the description of the computations by the working committees,"I 
am indebted to Staribacher, Ziele und Méglichkeiten der behdrdlichen 
Preisbildung und die Preisbildung in Osterreich seit 1945 (Goals and Possi- 
bilities of Administrative Price Fixing and Price Fixing in Austria Since 
1945), Vienna, 1950 (Ph. D. dissertation, pp. 52-53). Staribacher was him- 
self a member of these committees and further clarified the subject in an 
interview with the writer. 

1! Cf. Prices and Wages in the Austrian Economy, 1938-47, Monthly Labor 
Review, January 1948 (pp. 20-27). 


Parliament—all with little or no change and 
usually with virtually no debate except that 
occasioned by the protests of Communists in 
Parliament and in the unions.” 


Economic Background 


By 1945, 7 years of nazism and war had gutted 
the Austrian economy and seriously impaired its 
recuperative powers. Distortion of productive 
facilities to complement the German war plant, 
drastic wartime shortages of capital and consumer 
goods, bad weather in the first postwar years, 
damaged and outmoded factories, severe malnutri- 
tion and inadequate training among the workers, 
and postwar restrictions on internal trade stem- 
ming from the division into occupation zones 
added up to seriously inadequate productive 
capacity, low productivity, and miserable living 
standards." These conditions were aggravated 
in the first postwar years by an excessive supply 
of circulating currency, much of it originating in 
German reichsmarks which had poured into 
Austria after V-E Day. Economic recovery was 
complicated also by the particular sensitivity of 
the Austrian economy to external events which 
stemmed from its dependence on imports for raw 
materials and the low level of domestic commodity 
prices in relation to those on world markets. 

With productive capacity, productivity, and 
living standards at critically low levels, concerted 
activity by farmers to reduce deliveries to the 
cities meant serious immediate and long-term 
injury to all other economic sectors; and farmers 
did resort to this tactic early in 1946 and at later 
times in order to bring pressure for higher farm 
prices. Similarly, labor strikes or failure to im- 
prove productivity could become real threats to 
both business and agriculture. Business groups, 
in turn, were able to wield a persuasive club over 
other economic groups in the form of industrial 
price increases and credit management, for neither 
of these items was subject to any significant 
government control. Given this impressive pat- 
tern of economic checks and balances and the 
delicate political balance of power, each group 
felt pressure to cooperate with the others to a rare 
degree in the formulation of broad economic policy. 
The result has been a form of economic policy 
formation, the wage-price agreement, that is 
equally rare. 
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Each agreement occurred when farm income 
had risen much less relatively than that of other 
economic sectors and threatened to lag even more 
unless policy changes intervened. The farm price 
situation was precipitated or aggravated by such 
externel influences as the effects of World War II 
on world trade and prices, the cuts in Marshall 
plan aid (which were a factor in the last three 
agreements), and the outbreak of the Korean war, 
with its aftermath of rising world market prices 
and goods shortages. On each occasion negotia- 
tors for the other economic groups admitted that 
the Chamber of Agriculture’s claims for higher 
farm prices were in some measure justified, and 
that failure to remedy the maladjustment would 
impede economic recovery and therefore hurt 
their own groups. In addition, each agreement 
contained recognition of the effects of higher farm 
prices on workers and pensioners, thereby heading 
off political and economic sanctions by these 
groups. 

Specifically, during the first 2 postwar years, a 
highly ineffective administrative arrangement for 
wage and price controls permitted prices, hourly 
earnings, and net income to spurt upward and 
spiral in the autumn of 1946 and again in the late 
spring and summer of 1947." Although the 
Ministry of Agriculture had instituted farm price 
supports in 1946 as an incentive for delivery to 
the cities of farmers’ supposedly obligatory quotas 
of slaughter cattle, farmers demanded substan- 
tially higher prices in the early summer of 1947, 
and business and labor officials recognized the 
demand as at least partly justified by economic 
trends—provided workers and pensioners were 
compensated for the resulting increase in consumer 
prices.” The result was the first wage-price 
agreement, in August 1947. 

In December 1947, a drastic fiscal reform law 
eliminated the oversupply of circulating currency 
and brought black-market prices down spectac- 
ularly. Official prices leveled off early in 1948 
and remained stable. Unions refrained from 
asking for wage increases, even though an initial 
rise in legal prices following the August 1947 
agreement afforded a usable argument for one. 
This era of overt economic peace was rudely 
shattered in the spring of 1948 by a new farm 
demand for price increases, based largely on the 
60-percent reduction in farm income resulting 
from the quick fall in black-market prices. The 


demand was buttressed by the tried farm tactic 
of holding down milk deliveries," and led to the 
second wage-price agreement in September 1948. 

Insofar as it affected the government budget, 
this readjustment was unfortunate and unsatis- 
factory, for a budget deficit, amounting in May 
1949 to approximately 2.5 billion schillings, com- 
péelled new general negotiations in the spring of 
1949. Government spokesmen had indicated that 
failure to relieve the strain on the budget would 
mean, among other things, failure to continue food 
subsidies, a threat that was intensified by American 
pressure for reductions in Marshall aid and by 
pressure from agriculture groups to substitute 
higher retail prices for subsidies.” 

In 1950, a reduction of about 50 percent under 
1949 levels in American aid precipitated the fourth 
agreement in September, after approximately a 
year and a half of relative economic stability. In 
addition, the arrangement with ECA officials to 
continue supplying essential food imports at the 
more favorable rate of exchange prevailing prior 
to the devaluation of the schilling in late November 
1949 had expired on June 30. These two factors, 
plus the upsurge in world market prices resulting 
from the outbreak of the Korean war, necessitated 
another increase in food prices. Therefore, when 
the farm bloc demanded higher grain prices and 
the Government decided to remove subsidies on a 
number of imported consumer commodities, labor 
demanded a new wage-price agreement. 

The upsurge in world prices continued through 
the next winter and spring, bringing substantial 
increases in negotiated wages and industrial prices 
to Austria, and, with far-reaching further cuts in 
ECA aid, it became apparent that increases were 
necessary for price-controlled foods and for certain 
services. Labor conceded the necessity for some 


" Ibid.; op. cit., Staribacher (pp. 1-17); Austrian Institute of Economic 
Research, Monthly Report, various issues. 

8 Cf. Arbeiterkammer Jahrbuch (Chamber of Labor Yearbook), 1947 (pp. 
13-14); Das Kleine Volksblatt (The Little Newspaper of the People), July 19, 
1947. 

4“ Op. cit., Staribacher (pp. 63-73); Institute of Economic Research, 
Monthly Report, July 1948 (p. 258). 

4 The farm subsidies were technically paid out of the domestic budget and 
Marshall aid used for reconstruction activities. Actually, this was a book- 
keeping device to satisfy American insistence that the Marshall plan was 
intended only for long-term reconstruction. 

Subsidy payments to producers of dairy products, meats, sausages, fats, 
and bread had been abolished at the time of the 1948 agreement. The third 
agreement actually resulted in the suspension of all remaining direct subsidies 
for agricultural products and food. However, in devaluing the schilling in 
November 1949, the Government set the most favorable exchange rate (3 
different rates were established) for imports of essential goods, including foods, 
in order to make them available to the consumer at the lowest possible prices 
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farm price rises and adjustments and for utility 
rate increases, and these, together with labor’s 
demands, formed the basis for the fifth and last 
agreement in July 1951. 


Terms of the Agreements 


Farm prices and retail food prices were increased 
by each agreement, as already indicated. The 
resulting increases in the cost of living necessitated 
compensatory wage raises to enable workers to 
maintain approximately the same living standards. 
Some indication of the effect on both wages and 
prices is given in the accompanying table. 

However, the best single index to the magnitude 
of each wage-price readjustment is probably the 
actual wage increases specified in the agreements. 
The first, in August 1947, brought a 45-percent 
average increase in hourly earnings. The second, 
a year later, included a 6-percent general wage 
increase, a 34-schilling food subsidy paid by the 
employer, and a 23-schilling allowance for each 
child, paid by the Government. The third agree- 


ment, in May 1949, provided a further 4.5-percent 
general increase and replaced the 34-schilling food 
subsidy with increases of 30 groschen * per hour 


for wage earners and 60 schillings per month for 
salaried workers. The children’s allowance rose 
from 23 to 37 schillings per child. In September 
1950, the fourth agreement boosted manual 
workers’ wages 10 percent or 100 schillings, which- 
ever was greater, while the children’s allowance 
rose to 60 schillings per month. In the fifth and 
last agreement, of July 1951, manual workers 
received a monthly boost of 10 percent or 140 
schillings, whichever was greater, and white- 
collar workers, 12 percent or 140 schillings; and the 
children’s allowance rose again to 105 schillings 
per month. All worker benefits of the fifth agree- 
ment, including an income-tax revision noted 
below, meant net income rises ranging from 14.6 
to 29.4 percent, depending upon previous salary 
and number of dependents. 

In each agreement, the lowest paid workers 
received a larger proportionate increase than 
those with higher salaries, so that one important 
effect was a pronounced narrowing in the wage 
structure. Pensioners benefited in each instance, 
usually receiving about the same relative increase 
as the average wage earner. 


1# 100 groschen equal 1 schilling. 


Indexes of the cost of living and net earnings, Vienna 
[April 1945= 100) 
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1 — on the cost-of-living index of the Austrian Institute of Economic 


2 Based on statistics published by the Austrian Institute of Economic 
Research. Calculated on the basis of average ae in industry and 


trade for a 48-hour week for a married deduc- 
tion of taxes, social insurance, and m dues. Beginning with January 


1950, children’s allowances are taken into account. 


Each of the last three agreements included 
important tax policy revisions, the net effect of 
which was to increase, for the duration of the 
controls imposed thereby, the tax burdens of 
business groups. The third agreement, which 
stemmed from a menacing budget deficit, provided 
for greater progressivity in the income-tax struc- 
ture; a 20-percent income-tax increase labeled an 
“occupation cost tax’; some boost in rural 
property taxes; increases in excises on beer, wine, 
liquor, and salt; and a rise of 50 percent in the 
2%-percent sales tax. Employer and employee 
social insurance contributions also rose, and the 
fourth agreement raised the income ceiling for 
imposing these taxes. The fifth involved an in- 
crease in the sales tax and in excises on vehicles, 
oil, and transportation, but business benefited 
from a cut in the municipal trade tax. The 
Government’s contribution to the social insurance 
fund was also raised from 25 to 30 percent of all 


social security payments. 
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In each of the last three agreements, the 
Government cut direct and indirect subsidies for 
holding down retail food prices, in response to 
pressure from both the American Mission for 
Economic Cooperation ” and from Austrian farm 
organizations. Public utility rates were increased 
in each agreement except the second, largely to 
reflect drastic rises in coal prices. 

While these constituted the chief subjects of 
negotiation, other matters were occasionally 
treated. The third agreement gave Austrian 
wage earners their long-sought goal of pensions 
comparable to those already paid to white-collar 
workers, and discussions preliminary to the fifth 
agreement resulted in parliamentary enactment of 
the first general rent increase since World War I. * 

The Austrian wage-price agreements are inter- 
esting and important chiefly because they involved 
concomitant economic planning of extraordinarily 
wide scope by a single negotiating group repre- 
senting private economic organizations. But their 
full significance is lost unless some notice is ac- 
corded to the economic practices they did not 
control and to the reasons for these omissions. 
Industrial prices had long been so thoroughly 
regulated by the Chamber of Trade” that the 
other groups lacked both the bargaining power to 
intervene and the means to effectuate any general 
policy not wholeheartedly supported by business. 
Socialist members of the negotiating team were 
also keenly aware that some of the most important 
industry was nationalized. Both major parties 
had a strong vested interest in the banks, and were 
not, therefore, easy to arouse about the need for 
credit control (there were also labor banks). 
Productivity gains and relatively favorable profits 
weakened the resistance of some of the larger 
industries to strong union pressures for interim 
wage increases. In short, interest in control of 
these matters was relatively weak because of 
adversary interests within both the labor and the 
management groups and because of significant 
administrative difficulties. 


Evaluation of the Agreements 


Representatives of all groups involved regarded 
the agreements as necessary evils, not as a model 
method of formulating public policy.” Among 
the rank-and-file membership of these groups and 
among consumers generally, discontent with the 
system was even more rife. Workers accepted 
the agreements reluctantly, and with enough 
suspicion of the aims of other groups that the 
Communists were misled into believing that a 
general strike in the autumn of 1950 would 
succeed and possibly even lead to a governmental 
coup d'etat. That it did not do so was attribut- 
able to the success of the Trade Union Federa- 
tion’s call to its members to continue working and 
to the Government’s ability to persuade workers 
of the need for the just concluded fourth agree- 
ment, rather than to the popularity of that pact. 

This article has suggested that extremely low 
productive capacity and wretched living stand- 
ards, together with the delicate balance among 
both political and economic groups, were under- 
lying causes of the agreements, and that an imme- 
diate cause in each case was the pressure of 
external economic events on farm prices. As 
productivity, production, and living standards 
have slowly improved, the likelihood of further 
pacts has lessened. That Austria has already 
advanced fairly far along this road is suggested 
by the fact that a schilling devaluation in May 
1953 did not occasion a sixth agreement, though 
many economists had predicted it would. 


1 In Austria, the Mutual Security Administration was called the Mission 
for Economic Cooperation because no military aid was involved. 

%* Provisions of the agreements are discussed in detail in the Monthly 
Reports of the Institute of Economic Research for August 1947, September 
1948, May 1949, September 1950, and July 1951. The agreements are sum- 
marized in Bureau of Labor Statistics publication Notes on Labor Abroad, 
June 1948, February 1949, May 1949, March 1950, December 1950, and July- 
August 1951. 

1* Historically, the chamber has encouraged and promoted price-fixing 
agreements. See The Restraint of Competition in the Austrian Economy, 
by Harry Johnstone, Office of the U. 8. High Commissioner for Austria, 
Vienna, 1951 (mimeographed). 

® In interviews with the writer, representatives of all 3 chambers repeatedly 
made this assertion. 








The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 
of Ontario 
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Eprror’s Norse.—In December 1953 the Monthly 
Labor Review completed a series of eight articles 
on various aspects of workmen’s compensation. 
This series dealt exclusively with situations in 
the United States. The present article is the 
last of two which describe the systems in two 
foreign countries. The first, which dealt with 
the industrial injuries insurance system in Great 
Britain, appeared in the May 1954 issue. Both 
articles are adapted from the authors’ forthcoming 
book entitled, “The Theory and Practice of Work- 
men’s Compensation,”’ scheduled for publication 
in September 1954 by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


THE BEST KNOWN Canadian workmen’s com- 
pensation act, and the most frequently cited in 
the United States, is the Ontario act. The 
compensation laws of the other Canadian Prov- 
inces are essentially similar. 

Three principal advantages are frequently 
claimed for the Ontario system by its advocates: 
(1) The philosophy of the law and the organiza- 
tion and procedures of the administering agency 
are all effectively directed toward one major 
objective, the fullest possible rehabilitation of 
the worker and his prompt return to work, with 
assurance of maintenance for himself and family. 
(2) The expense and obstruction of litigation 
within a compensation system have been success- 
fully removed. (3) Employers get insurance at 
cost. 


Critics contend that cash benefits are low, that 
the parties do not have adequate legal protection 
against arbitrary administrative decisions, that 
the monopolistic Accident Fund is socialistic, and 
that there is inadequate administrative regulation 
of industrial safety and health. However, judging 
from the attitudes expressed by all affected 
interests at the last Royal Commission investiga- 
tion, in the Province itself there appears to be 
general satisfaction with the operation of the law. 


Background 


The history of the early compensation move- 
ment leading to enactment of this law roughly 
paralleled that in the United States. Following 
pressure from labor and general dissatisfaction 
with the operation of the precompensation 
employers’ liability legislation which had been 
copied from England, a Royal Commission, 
headed by the Chief Justice of Ontario, Sir 
William Meredith, was established in 1910 to 
recommend a new system. After exhaustive 
study of the legislation then prevailing in England 
and Germany and the new laws just being passed 
in the United States, Sir William’s Commission 
made three reports to the Provincial Government 
during 1912 and 1913. His recommendations, 
although generally opposed by employers and 
insurance carriers, were embodied in the present 
act which became effective January 1, 1915. 

Like the United States laws, the Ontario act 
substituted the principle of liability without fault 
for individual employer liability based on negli- 
gence. Unlike the majority of United States 
laws, it provided for insurance through an exclu- 
sive State fund. Perhaps its most widely cited 
characteristic (also true of most Provincial com- 
pensation laws) is the complete denial of the 
right to court review, thereby giving final author- 
ity and much greater independence to the admin- 
istering agency than is common in United States 
jurisdictions. 

Since 1915, several amendments have extended 
coverage and liberalized benefits. The latter 
have been raised from an original 55 percent of 
previous earnings to the present 75 percent, and 


*Of Haverford College. 
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the weekly maximum from an original $28.85 to 
the present $57.69. But no significant changes 
have been made in the basic provisions of the 
law. Its major provisions follow:' 


Coverage 


The law is compulsory for all industries enu- 
merated in two schedules issued by the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. Schedule 1 
includes manufacturing, mining, construction, 
lumbering, trade, and service industries. Sched- 
ule 2 covers the following: railway, street railway, 
express, telegraph and Dominion telephone com- 
panies; navigation, towing, and marine wrecking; 
municipalities, commissions, and school boards; 
and the Crown in Right of the Province. Other 
industries may be added by the Board to either 
schedule. 

Together they now include virtually all occupa- 
tions except agriculture, retail trade, and domestic 
help. Farmers or retail-store operators may vol- 
untarily elect coverage. All numerical (size of 
firm) exemptions have recently been eliminated 
by law.’ 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board collects 
assessments from all covered employers under 
Schedule 1 to form an Accident Fund out of which 
benefits, cash and medical, are paid. In the much 
smaller list of industries under Schedule 2, each 
employer is individually liable to pay for compen- 
sation and medical aid to his workmen as the need 
arises. This is, in effect, a form of self-insurance.* 

In industries and occupations not covered by 
workmen’s compensation, recovery may be sought 
through court action based on negligence. Part 
II of the Workmen’s Compensation Act provides 
that most of the traditional common-law defenses 
shall be removed. This does not apply, however, 
to farmworkers or domestics, who have neither 
the benefit of workmen’s compensation nor of 
employers’ liability legislation. 

Eligibility is based on the same set of words 
which generally prevails in the United States, 
“personal injury by accident arising out of and 
in the course of employment.’’ Unlike United 
States experience, however, no particular diffi- 
culty appears to have arisen in connection with 
the interpretation of this phrase. Compensable 


occupational diseases are listed in a long schedule 
drawn up by the Board, which also has power to 
add to this list as necessary. The law states: 
“‘Tndustrial disease’ means any of the diseases 
mentioned in Schedule 3, and any other disease 
peculiar to or characteristic of a particular indus- 
trial process, trade, or occupation.”” This would 
appear to make occupational disease coverage 
universal, subject only to the Board’s discretion. 

There is a 5-day waiting period to determine 
compensability, but any compensable injury is 
compensated from the date of disability. 

The workmen’s compensation remedy is exclu- 
sive and expressly declared to bar any right to 
sue for damages. 


Benefits 


Disability Benefits. A totally disabled worker is 
entitled to 75 percent of his average earnings,‘ 
disregarding any excess over $4,000 a year. This 
amounts to a maximum weekly benefit of $57.69. 
In nonpermanent cases, the minimum is $15 or 
actual earnings, if less. If only partially and 
temporarily disabled, the worker receives the 
same fraction of the total disability allowance as 
the impairment in his full earning capacity. 
Compensation for temporary disability is paid 
biweekly. 


1 This analysis is based primarily on communications from John F. 
Cauley, vice chairman, Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, and 
the following material published by the Ontario Board: Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act With Amendments to 1951 and Regulations of Board, Synopsis, 
ete., 1951; 1952 Amendments; Table of Rates, 1952; Statistical Report on 
Claims for Work Injuries Finalled During 1951; Summary of Report of 
Justice W. D. Roach, May 31, 1950. 

Also Legislative Assembly of Ontario, Report for 1951 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; Marshall Dawson, Development of Workmen’s 
Compensation Claims Administration in the United States and Canada, 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 
Washington, 1951 (pp. 5-13). For comparison of provisions of the Ontario 
law with those of other Provinces, see Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Analysis of Workmen’s Compensation Laws, Washington, 1954. 

1 Letter from John F. Cauley to authors, June 19, 1953. 

3 The distinction between Schedule 1 and Schedule 2 traces back to condi- 
tions at the time of the Meredith Royal Commission when certain large 
employers claimed that they already had administrative machinery for 
handling compensation and to include them would cause duplication. 
Recent attempts to eliminate Schedule 2 have been successfiflly opposed by 
the industries affected. There is no difference in benefits between Schedule 
1 and Schedule 2. 

4 Actual earnings, not wage rates, are taken as the basis of compensation; 
all remuneration including board or overtime pay is included. The general 
rule is to take the worker’s average earnings for the 4 weeks immediately 
preceding the accident. In case of permanent disability, average earnings 
over the previous 12 months are considered. (Op cit., Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and Regulations, p. 10.) 
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After the healing period is over (there is no 
arbitrary limit on the length of time a disability 
is considered temporary), any permanent disa- 
bility resulting from the accident is considered. 
The award for all permanent disabilities, partial 
and total, is in the form of a monthly pension for 
life, except in cases where the impairment does 
not exceed 10 percent of the total earning capacity 
payment is made in a lump sum or by installments. 

In case of permanent total disability, where a 
worker cannot engage in any gainful occupation, 
the monthly pension is calculated on the same 
formula as weekly benefits in temporary cases, 
except that the minimum benefit is set at $100 
per month or at actual earnings if the latter are 
less. For permanent partial disability cases, the 
Board maintains a rating schedule, in terms of 
disability percentages, similar to the type common 
in the United States. In addition, however, there 
is a section for “invisible disabilities,’ such as 
fused spine and silicosis. Where a man has 
suffered a permanent partial disability, he is 
carried on full compensation until medical attention 
is no longer necessary. When transferred from 
full compensation to a pension based upon the 
degree of his disability, he is assured of the latter 


for life or as long as the disability lasts, irrespective 
of future earnings The only time a pension for 
permanent partial disability is altered is if the 
compensable disability increases or decreases. 


Death Benefits. The widow (or an invalid wid- 
ower) is entitled to a flat sum of $75 a month 
during widowhood, plus $25 per child not to ex- 
ceed $150 in total. Where children under 16 are 
the sole dependents, $35 a month is paid for each 
up to a total of $150. If a widow marries again, 
her own monthly payments cease, but she is enti- 
tled to a lump sum equal to 2 years’ payments. 
The children’s payments continue as before. 

Necessary burial expenses not exceeding $200 
are paid by the Board as well as expenses of trans- 
porting the body for burial where this is necessary. 

Benefits may be paid to other dependents in 
proportion to their loss, but not to exceed $100 
a month. 


Medical Aid. Unlimited medical care is provided 
without a waiting period. This includes the 


original cost and upkeep of artificial appliances. 
In both Schedule 1 and Schedule 2 industries, all 
medical care payments are under the direction 
of the Board, and any questions or disputes are 
determined by it. 


Rehabilitation. The rehabilitation work of the 
Ontario compensation administration is world 
famous. The act gives the Board extraordinarily 
broad authority in this respect. It is empowered 
“to take such measures and make such expendi- 
tures as it may deem necessary or expedient. . . .” 

To carry out this mandate more effectively and 
economically the Board has operated, since 1947, 
a rehabilitation center in Malton, Ontario. One 
part, with some 200 beds, is set aside as a con- 
valescent center for patients recovering from 
serious surgery, etc. The other part, for ambu- 
latory cases, with about 300 beds, is the core of 
the Province’s renowned rehabilitation program. 
In addition, the Board utilizes the Institute for 
the Blind and other existing private and public 
rehabilitation facilities. In 1949, about 3,000 
cases were handled at Malton, at an average cost 
of less than $5.25 a day; in 1954, the average was 
reported to be about $6 a day. 

All treatment at Malton is classified as medical 
aid, and the cost is charged to the fund of the 
particular class of industry if the employee comes 
within Schedule 1, or to the individual employer 
if under Schedule 2. Other rehabilitation ex- 
penditures are limited by law to $100,000 per year. 


Financing 


The Accident Fund, out of which compensation 
and medical aid are paid in Schedule 1 industries, 
is collected by annual assessments of a percentage 
of payroll. The amount is what is necessary to 
pay for accidents in the employer’s class of 
industry. 

The Canadian system of financing is a com- 
promise between the British flat-rate assessment, 
with all elements of experience rating removed, 
and the prevailing United States system. While 
the fund is “one and indivisible and the liability 
rests upon all industry collectively,” for the 
purpose of assessment and compensation, in- 
dustries under Schedule 1 are divided into 25 
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classes. Each class contains one or more groups. 
A separate account is kept by the Board for each 
of the classes and for each group in each class. 
Broadly speaking, each is, in effect, a mutual 
insurance association of the employers of that 
class, but a disaster reserve is provided to meet 
any very severe disaster occurring in any one 
class which might be more than it alone could 
sustain. 

Rates are based on the loss experience of the 
class and group plus the costs of administration, 
maintenance of accident prevention associations, 
and a small provision for contingencies. Loss 
experience is evaluated annually and translated 
into rate adjustments for the subsequent year.’ 
Schedule 2 employers are assessed for their pro- 
portion of administration expenses, but do not 
otherwise contribute to the Accident Fund. 

Assessment rates also take into account the 
need for additional funds to pay for retroactive 
benefit increases, a provision which was attacked 
by the last Royal Commission investigation. 
Despite substantial benefit liberalizations and 
extensive rehabilitation activities, the average rate 
of assessment on Ontario employers had declined 
from $1.27 per $100 of payroll in 1915 to an 
average adjusted rate of $0.85 in 1951. 

During 1951, total assessment receipts from 
Schedule 1 employers amounted to $24,138,000. 
Expenditures for benefits amounted to a little over 
$21,500,000, about 89 percent of receipts. Ad- 
ministrative costs were $1,786,000, or about 7.5 
percent of receipts. Another $575,000 went for 
safety and mine rescue work, about 2.5 percent of 
receipts. 

Average costs per case closed in 1951, for all 
Schedule 1 employers, are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


Cost per case closed in 1951, Schedule 1 employers 





Average cost per case 





Number 
of 


cases Compen-| Medical 
sation aid 





$25. 95 
_ 9. 04 
95 56. 82 
56 481.15 


$282. 00 





No compensation...............- papees 
Temporary disability... capes f " 
Permanent disability . 3, 029. 
ee cacaumaceesen anpanen 7, ms. 
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Administration 


Administration of the act is entrusted to a 
three-man Workmen’s Compensation Board ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 
The Board has been remarkably free from political 
influence. Appointments are effective to retire- 
mentage. An official history of the act says there 
has been only one political change in the history 
of the Board, “and this took place following the 
1934 elections. ... The Board appoints its 
own staff, and has full and absolute control of 
same, and no member of the staff has ever been 
dismissed or disciplined for political reasons. The 
Board is in absolute control of its funds in that it 
is entirely self-sustained. There are no moneys 
whatever given to the Board by the Legislature.” ® 
Expenses of administration are included in the 
annual assessment. 


No Court Reviews. The powers of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board are exceptionally 
broad and its decisions are final. The act states: 
“The Board shall have exclusive jurisdiction to 
examine into, hear and determine all matters and 
questions arising under this part [i. e., with regard 
to workmen’s compensation] . . . and the action 
or decision of the Board thereon shall be final 
and conclusive and shall not be open to question 
or review in any court, and no proceedings by or 
before the Board shall be restrained by injunction, 
prohibition, or other process or proceeding in any 
court or be removable by certiorari or otherwise 
into any court.”’ This is the famous ban on court 
review’ which has attracted attention of many 
American administrators and, together with the 


5 Until recently, retroactive (or retrospective) adjustments were made, 
but this has been given up. 

* History of Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act to January 1, 1952, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, Toronto, 1952, p. 9. 

? Two recent decisions of Canadian courts, although not involving the 
Ontario law, have cast some doubt on the supposedly complete ban on 
appellate review. (In re Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
Canadian Pacific Railway (1950), 58 Manitoba Reports, p. 16; in re Canadian 
Labor Relations Board (1951), 3 Dominion Law Reports, p. 162.) The cireum- 
stances of the Manitoba case, the most relevant of the 2, were exceptional. 
The injured man was engaged in a preemployment trial run and was not yet 
on the payroll of the railway. The issue was whether the man was a worker 
under the law and subject to the compensation board. The vice chairman 
of the Ontario Board comments: “We feel this situation could not possibly 
happen here in Ontario because we have a section in our act defining a 
‘learner’.” (Letter to authors, June 19, 1953.) 
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ban on attorney fees, has resulted in a virtual out- 
lawing of litigation, and contributed to notable 
promptness in settling claims. Both management 
and labor in Ontario appear to approve this provi- 
sion without reservation.® 

In a further effort to keep the Ontario system 
free of the atmosphere of litigation, the Board is 
instructed to decide cases “upon the real merits 
and justice of the case,” and “not be bound to fol- 
low strict legal precedent.”” But the Board has 
‘like powers as the Supreme Court for compelling 
the attendance of witnesses and of examining 
them under oath.” It is also given broad powers 
tolmake its own regulations, subject only to approval 
of the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 


Medical Administration. The constructive use 
which the Board has made of its broad authority 
is particularly evident in the administration of 
medical aid and rehabilitation. There is no 
“twilight zone’ between the two. It is said that 
rehabilitation begins in the ambulance. In the 
words of Dr. D. J. Galbraith, former vice chairman 
of the Ontario Board, “medical care is an integral 
part of rehabilitation and should be administered 
in such a way as to attain this result in the quickest 
and most efficient manner. The old idea of expos- 
ing the injured individual to first aid, then medical 
and surgical care, and, at the conclusion of such 
treatment, weeks, months, or years after the 
accident, turning him over to a new group of 
individuals who shall then undertake to place 
him satisfactorily in industry, is becoming archaic. 
It should not even be seriously considered at the 
present time.” ® 

According to Dr. Galbraith, the Ontario system 
with its integrated medical and rehabilitation 
program closely approximates his objective. The 
greatest barrier has been the fact that so few doc- 
tors are equipped to handle serious cases. To get 
around this situation, the Ontario Board has 
adopted a middle road with regard to free choice 


* See, for example, op. cit., Summary of Report of Justice Roach, p. 8. 
* Proceedings of the National Conference on Workmen’s Compensation 
and Rehabilitation, 1950, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stand- 


ards Bull. 122, p. 44. 
® Letter from Dr. E. C. Steele, commissioner, Ontario Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Board, February 1, 1954. 


of physician. The patient has complete free 
initial choice, but supervision of the surgical care 
of the seriously injured is directed by the Board’s 
surgical staff. All X-rays are sent to the Board 
for examination by its own radiologists. Actual 
treatment is usually continued by the local physi- 
cian, but very complicated cases are transferred 
to Toronto where the Board maintains wards in 
two large hospitals. Convalescent cases and those 
needing major rehabilitation are sent to Malton 
but usually continue under the care of private 
doctors. 

Dr. Galbraith reports that not only workers 
and employers, but the Ontario Medical Associa- 
tion approve the medical and rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The latter has cooperated actively in its 
planning and administration. The secretary of 
the association is quoted as saying at the most 
recent investigation: ‘“The relationship which 
exists between the Board and the doctors in this 
Province is remarkable, and that remarkable 
relationship reflects on the service which the in- 
jured workman receives.” 

A measure of the success of the directed medical 
care and rehabilitation program is the low ratio 
of permanent disabilities to temporary cases, 3.7 
percent in 1953.° This contrasts very favorably 
with the proportion of permanent disabilities 
reported in most United States jurisdictions. 


Claims Administration. Until recently Ontario 
claims procedure was somewhat like the Ohio 
triple-form system. Now, the Board sets up a 
claim file on receipt of the first piece of pertinent 
information, whether it be a slip from the doctor, 
a notation on one of its forms from the hospital, 
a notice from the employer or from the worker. 
It then sends immediately and directly to the other 
parties concerned the necessary forms for their 
completion. Usually the first check is mailed to 
the worker within 2 days after the last of the three 
forms is received. 

If the information contained on the forms is not 
satisfactory, further information is requested, or, 
where necessary, personal investigation is made 
by a claims officer of the Board. Dissatisfied 
workers may appeal from the decision of the claims 
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officer to a review board, consisting of a doctor, a 
lawyer, and a claims adjuster. Thence he may 
appeal to the Board itself. Representation by 
lawyers is rare since no fees are permitted, although 
claimants may te accompanied by anyone they 
wish. Employers may also attend. 

Subsequent reports as to the worker’s condition 
are required from time to time. Wherever it 
seems desirable, examination of the worker is 
made by a medical referee or by the Board’s 
medical officers. A monthly statement of every 
payment or award (except pension payments 
after the pension award) is sent to the employer. 

No cases are closed. The Board has “continu- 
ing jurisdiction” of all cases and is specifically 
authorized to reconsider any matter, rescind, 
alter, or amend a decision if necessary. This was 
considered a safeguard against any arbitrary 
action or error on the Board’s part to compensate 
for the lack of judicial review. 


Safety 


The safety program in Ontario is handled 
through private safety associations of employers 
in the various insurance clesses. The programs 
are completely private, although expenses are met 
out of tae Accident Fund and subsequently 
charged back to the various classes. Association 
safety rules do not have the force of law, and the 
Board has no control over them. The exclusively 
private nature of the safety program and the fact 
that workers have no voice therein has led to 
dissatisfaction on the part of organized labor. 
The last Royal Commission inquiry recommended 
a number of amendments to the compensation act 
in this respect. As a result, the question of safety 


has become a political issue, with labor demanding 
that complete control of accident prevention be 
under the Board." 


" Op. cit., Summary of Report of Justice Roach, pp. 10-11. 








Employee Attitudes and Output 


Possibilities for Increasing Productive Effort 


Through Better Management 


in the Utilization of Human Resources 


RENSIS LIKERT AND STANLEY E. SEASHORE * 





Epriror’s Note.—This article is the second of two 
chapter reprints from “Manpower in the United 
States: Problems and Policies,” scheduled for 
publication this year by Harper & Brothers. 
The volume is a collection of 16 essays by different 
authors and constitutes the annual publication of 
the Industrial Relations Research Association. 
The first article, “‘The Shortage of Creative 
Manpower,” by J. Douglas Brown, appeared in 
the May 1954 Menthly Labor Review. 


THE PROBLEMS OF MANPOWER are essentially of 
three kinds: (1) those concerned with the com- 
position of the labor force as to sex, age, skills, 
and other critical characteristics; (2) those con- 
cerned with the availability of manpower in terms 
of numbers, geographic location, and mobility; 
and (3) those concerned with the effective utiliza- 
tion of manpower in the jobs to be done. 

Traditionally, the first two aspects have been 
the province of the labor economist, the sociologist, 
and allied population specialists, while the third 
has been the concern of the industrial engineer, 
the psychologist, and the organization manager. 
This division of labor has been accompanied by 
sharp differences in the way the problems are 
viewed, the assumptions made about the nature 
of a man as a source of labor, the methods used 
for research, and the kinds of administrative 
action expected to result from studies of manpower 
problems. 

The importance of effective management of 
manpower stems directly from a few basic facts 
about human beings and human behavior: 


1. Individuals differ greatly in their potential and 
actual contribution to the total productive 
effort and the kind of contribution made. 

2. Behavior is modifiable, and people can and do 
learn new skills. 

3. Behavior is motivated, and the actual output 
of productive effort is dependent to a large 
degree upon the psychological factors which 
lead each individual to produce more or less 
within the limits of his ability. 

The consequence of these basic facts is that 
management, or a society, can achieve a substan- 
tial range of results in terms of productivity, 
depending on how adequately the human resources 
are organized and trained and on how well people 
are motivated to produce. This range of possible 
productivity is in addition to that which depends 
upon the physical movement of manpower among 
regions and firms. 


Individual Differences 


Individual differences exist, and the work 
specialization and selective upward mobility that 
this fact implies are encouraged. Yet few people 
are aware of the magnitude and potential im- 
portance of these differences.' It appears, to put 
it roughly, that some people can sense at least 
twice as well, move twice as fast, and lift twice as 
much as others. In typical business and industrial 
jobs, these individual differences may be exaggerated 

*Of the University of Michigan. 
| D, Weehsler, The Range of Human Capacities, Baltimore, Williams & 


Wilkins, 1934. 
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or diminished, but they do not disappear except 
where there is deliberate control keeping pro- 
ductivity ata level low enough to accommodate the 
slowest worker. Even in jobs where the poorest 
performers have been weeded out by quits and 
discharges, and where the better performers have 
left for better jobs, there remains a substantial 
difference in performance. Among experienced 
workers on a variety of jobs these differences still 
tend to be so great that the better performer will 
turn out about twice as much work as the poorer 
performer. 

More important than differences among indi- 
viduals in potential and actual performance are 
the differences that are found within the indi- 
vidual. The human being as a productive unit 
is not superior in all respects nor inferior in all 
respects—every normal individual has some abili- 
ties or potential abilities which, if utilized, permit 
him to make his optimum contribution to the 
total productive effort. Clark Hull ? investigated 
individual differences in a variety of traits and 
found that the “trait variation” within individuals 
is almost as great as the variation among indi- 
viduals. This fact is the basis for much of the 
work that has been done on the measurement of 
aptitudes and abilities, and the vocational counsel- 
ing and selective employment of individuals. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
utilization of individual differences and intra- 
individual trait differences. Many of the more 
progressive organizations now use selection tests 
to increase the average productivity of those 
placed in various jobs. They use tests, as well as 
other methods, not to reject applicants but for 
their selective placement on jobs having different 
requirements, in order that each individual may 
be assigned work in keeping with his special 
abilities. These procedures can be effective in 
increasing the net productive effort from a work 
group of fixed number; Hay,’ and Selover and 
Vogel * have described instances of this kind in 
which the effectiveness of manpower has been 
increased through the utilization of individual 
differences. 


Manpower Problems and Human Behavior 


A dramatic demonstration of the adaptability 
and modifiability of manpower occurred during the 
months following America’s entry into World 


War II. Millions of people changed to new occu- 
pations completely unlike those to which they had 
become accustomed. Millions of people—aged, 
handicapped, and nonemployed— became a part of 
the manpower pool and acquired job skills or a 
technical competence. The existing estimates of 
the availability of manpower in the various occu- 
pational categories became meaningless. 

Under the pressure of wartime necessity, 
intensified and systematic training programs were 
instituted in all major industries. Marginal 
people—formerly considered inappropriate for 
certain jobs—were successfully taught the neces- 
sary skills. The task was eased by large-scale 
modification of many traditional craft-associated 
tasks into simpler jobs with limited skill require- 
ments. Improved machinery and work methods 
further simplified the skills to be taught. Many 
jobs formerly surrounded by an aura of mystery 
and complexity, and traditionally learned through 
an extended apprenticeship, were found to be 
essentially simple tasks which could be taught in a 
matter of weeks or months, often with an improve- 
ment over prior standards of output and quality. 

It is true, of course, that many problems ac- 
companied this radical adaptation of the total 
labor force to a changing need. Training was 
often costly or ineffectively done; many organiza- 
tions had difficulties stemming from the “dilution” 
of their work force by single-skill workers who 
replaced all-round craftsmen. An increased bur- 
den was placed upon supervisory personnel and 
technical staffs. Yet the productive resources of 
the Nation were tremendously increased by this 
creative and. imaginative training effort, and the 
utilization of existing skills was increased. 

With this demonstration that housewives can be 
made into skilled machine operators, that farm- 
hands can be made into aircraft mechanics, and 
that salesclerks can be made into electronics 
technicians—with the knowledge that these modi- 
fications in behavior can readily be accomplished, 
it is no longer possible to think of the labor force 
as composed of static occupational categories. 
The individual as a unit of manpower must be 
regarded as a highly versatile and adaptable unit 


:C, Hull, Aptitude Testing, Yonkers, World Book Co., 1928. 

+E. N. Hay, Predicting Success in Machine Bookkeeping, in Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 1, December 1943. 

4 R. Selover and J. Vogel, The Value of Testing in a Tight Labor Market, 
in Personnel Psychology, Spring 1948 (pp. 447-456). 
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with a potential productive contribution far ex- 
ceeding his present contribution. 


Manpower Problems and Human Motivation 


Management has long been concerned with the 
utilization of manpower through the effective 
channeling of human motives. It is common to 
observe that individuals are much more productive 
under some conditions than others, and that 
similar departments or organizations may differ 
greatly in output, cost performance, absenteeism, 
turnover, employee satisfaction, and other indices 
of effectiveness even though there are no discerni- 
ble reasons for the differences other than those 
concerning the human factors. A substantial 
literature has developed representing the accumu- 
lated experience and wisdom of managers on 
matters of organization and supervision. Elabo- 
rate policies and programs have developed to 
control the form of organizations, financial 
rewards, supervisory practices, equitable distri- 
bution of benefits, and other matters related to 
employee motivation. 

Only recently have methods been developed for 
testing in a systematic way the effectiveness of the 
methods commonly used to motivate performance. 
In the past few years techniques for attitude 
measurement, for sampling of populations, and 
for statistical analysis of compiex relationships 
have permitted a beginning in the scientific 
analysis of human motivations in organizational 
settings. The Institute for Social Research at the 
University of Michigan is one of several agencies 
working in this area. Its research has been 
conducted or is under way in a life insurance com- 
pany, a railroad, a textile mill, two public utilities, 


an auto factory, a heavy machinery factory, a | 


household appliance factory, a labor union, a 
government agency, and two branches of the 
Armed Forces.’ The findings that are beginning 
to emerge are of considerable practical importance 
and in some instances throw doubt upon current 
managerial assumptions and practices. The fol- 
lowing pages will present some of these findings 
as they bear on problems of effective utilization 
of manpower. 


* “Institute for Social Research: 1952”’, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1953. 

* Nancy Morse, Satisfactions in the White-Collar Job, Ann Arbor, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1953. 
. ' By Robert Kahn, to!be published 


Financial Incentives 


Most organization managers consider economic 

return as the basic source of motivation. In 
nearly all organizations the system of differential 
pay, promotion and upgrading, and variable pay 
based on output are considered central to the 
motivational system. Yet little is known about 
the effectiveness of financial motivation and the 
conditions under which it is of maximum effective- 
ness. 
It is clear that high pay does not in itself produce 
satisfaction with the organization as a place to 
work or with the amount of pay itself. It is not 
uncommon to find relationships in which higher 
pay (within a generally favorable scale) appears 
to be related to lower satisfaction with pay.* 
The research indicates that the factors operating 
are complex, and that, for example, the expectations 
of the employees regarding pay may determine 
whether a given wage is satisfying or not. There 
is evidence that the higher paid employees were 
generally the long-service employees whose pay, 
while objectively high, may have been low in 
relation to needs or expectations. 

The idea of incentive pay based on performance 
relative to some standard raises a number of prob- 
lems as to the perception of what the standard 
really is, and how it is accepted. The standard of 
performance, however established and publicized, 
may be perceived differently by different people. 
One study ’ shows that, even though the formal 
standards were well known and actual perform- 
ance relative to standard was reported to the em- 
ployees daily, there were great discrepancies in per- 
ception of how reasonable the standards were, 
what the “real’”’ standards were and how others 
perceived the standards. Only in the high-pro- 
duction crews were the standards seen as reason- 
able and valid by both supervisors and employees. 

While the installation of a piecework or other 
form of incentive-pay plan often results in a sub- 
stantial increase in productivity, it is a common 
experience that such plans are resisted or eyen 
totally rejected by the employees who stand to 
gain financially from them. There is currently 
in progress a study in an appliance factory of the 
conditions under which an incentive plan wiil be 
accepted. The preliminary results point toward 
the first-line supervisor as a critical figure in the 
success of such a plan; employee satisfaction with 
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the plan and performance under it appears to be 
closely related to the supervisor’s own acceptance 
of the plan, his willingness to discuss it often and 
openly, and the confidence he generates by the 
manner in which he handles complaints regarding 
the operation of the plan. 


Welfare and Benefit Programs 


The past 20 years have seen a great expansion 
of programs designed to protect the immediate 
and long-term welfare of employees and to make 
it a rewarding experience to be a member of the 
organization. Among these programs are insur- 
ance plans, retirement benefits, free or reduced-rate 
medical care, longer vacations, recreational pro- 
grams, credit unions, and the like. There is an 
underlying assumption on the part of many man- 
agers that these programs will produce a satisfied 
and secure work force and in consequence a more 
productive work force. 

Research in a variety of organizations has not 
borne out the expected relationship between these 
remote benefits and productivity When high- 


production employees are compared with low pro- 


ducers, there appear to be no significant differ- 
ences in their awareness of these benefits or their 
satisfaction with them. 

This is not to say that such welfare and benefit 
programs are without value. On the contrary, 
they have the approval of employees and have a 
clear relationship to the development of favorable 
attitudes toward the organization. It is quite 
likely, but not yet established, that they are re- 
lated to reduced absenteeism and willingness to 
join and stay in an organization. But they do not 
motivate higher productivity on the job. 

In the search for factors that do lead to high 
satisfaction and high productivity, the research 
results repeatedly indicate the importance of 
those motivating factors which lie in the more 
immediate work situation—the job itself, the 
supervision received, and the human relations 
existing among the work group on the job— 
rather than in the direct influence of the broad 
policies and practices of the larger organization. 
The general policies and practices of an organi- 
zation appear important, however, in fostering 
better or poorer human relations in the immediate 
work group. 


Supervision and Supervisory Practices 


Differences in productivity and morale are 
directly related to differences in supervisory 
practices. Apparently the relationship estab- 
lished between supervisor and subordinate is a 
most vital one in the effective utilization of 
manpower, but the kind of relationship that 
produces the best result is not necessarily 
consistent with the prevailing conception of 
“good” supervision. One research finding that 
leads to this observation has been confirmed in 
several organizations. A study of office workers 
shows that those who supervise high-production 
units in this organization tend themselves to be 
under only general supervision from higher levels, 
as contrasted with those who supervise low- 
producing units, who tend to be under close 
supervision.’ In turn, nonsupervisory employees 
in low-production units are under more detailed 
supervision. These findings point rather clearly 
to the idea that supervision is more effective in 
motivating productivity if it is sufficiently general 
to give supervisors and workers the latitude they 
require to do their work intelligently. They 
imply that subordinates perform better if they 
are allowed considerable latitude in doing their 
work. A related kind of information from a 
factory producing heavy machinery® reveals a 
relationship between the productivity of work 
groups and the amount of pressure they feel for 
productivity. This relationship is inverse. High 
productivity is associated with the absence of a 
feeling of pressure for productivity. Data of 
this kind suggest that the traditional concept of 
the “good” supervisor as one who supervises his 
people closely and puts direct pressure upon them 
to produce may be seriously in error. 

The “employee-centered” supervisors tend to 
have high production units."° When employee 
groups with high morale and other groups with 
low morale (in a public utilities concern) are 
asked to describe what their supervisors do, we 
find ™ that the high and low groups are not very 
different with respect to supervisory functions 
such as enforcing the rules, arranging work, 


*D. Katz, N. Maccoby, and N. Morse, Productivity, Supervision and 
Morale in an Office Situation, Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1950. 

* Cited in a study by Robert Kahn, to be published. 

” Katz, Maccoby, and Morse, op. cit. 

"In a study by Floyd Mann, to be published 
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making work assignments, supplying materials, 
and other production-oriented or rule-oriented 
factors. On the other hand, on such matters as 
recommending promotions, *nforming men what 
is happening, keeping men posted on how well 
they are doing and other personnel-oriented 
supervisory functions, substantial differences are 
found between the high- and low-morale groups. 

The effective supervisor, as regards both pro- 
duction and morale, is one who tends to see his job 
primarily in terms of human problems, of building 
a team to do the work required, rather than in 
terms of rules, procedures, technical efficiency, 
and direct pressure for productivity. 


Participation and Group Decision 


In another situation, when employees were 
asked about their attitudes toward participation 
in discussions with their supervisor, there was a 
prevailing opinion that group discussions in fact 
do some good. This feeling, however, was not so 
strong among the unskilled and skilled people as 
among the clerical and professional. One might 
think that these people were merely reporting a 
superficial attitude that had little consequence in 
relation to their work. However, this is not the 
case. Among the high-morale group, over 90 
percent felt that discussions with the supervisor 
help. Among the low-morale groups the ratio was 
about 20 percent. This relationship held for both 
white-collar and blue-collar workers. 

Curiously, foremen may think that they are 
using participation practices (that is, calling the 
men in to help in making decisions) when in fact 
they are not doing so. Data from an automobile 
factory * show that about 41 percent of the fore- 
men said they used participation in their super- 
vision, whereas only 21 percent said they did not 
(the rest were undecided). The workers them- 
selves, however, saw it differently and reported 
that only 33 percent of the foremen used partici- 
pation practices while 53 percent did not. For 
stewards, as contrasted with the foremen, there is 
little discrepancy of this kind. 

In a number of situations where the relationship 


—  E. Jacobson, Foreman-Steward Participation Practices and Worker 
Attitudes in a Unionized Factory, Ph. D. thesis, University of Michigan, 


1951. 
1 L. Coch and J. R. P. French, Jr., Overcoming Resistance to Change, in 


Human Relations, Winter 1948, Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 512-532. 


between participation in decision making on the 
one hand and morale and productivity on the 
other has been examined, the importance of 
participation and group discussion has been 
revealed. Here again the data emerging from 
current studies suggest that the notion of a ‘“‘good”’ 
supervisor as the strong man who makes decisions 
independently is not borne out by the facts. The 
data point toward the importance of group activ- 
ities and group functioning and toward the limita- 
tions of individual decision and individual func- 
tioning. The use of participatory methods of 
supervision to help achieve high morale and high 
productivity has made some headway during 
recent years, but large-scale and effective use by 
management of such motivational methods is yet 
to be developed. 


Productivity and Group Standards 


Much of the basic research on human relations 
in industry has been concerned with the influence 
of the group upon the individual member. One 
form this influence takes is the setting of standards 
of behavior. These standards may or may not 
have a relationship to the objective facts within 
which the group operates; nevertheless, they have 
a powerful effect in stimulating or limiting the 
productivity of individual members. In a sewing 
factory, when this problem was investigated,” it 
was disclosed that the level of productivity for an 
individual while she was a member of the group 
was relatively constant over a span of time. When 
the rest of the group were transferred and she was 
no longer influenced by the existing group 
standard, her rate of output almost doubled. 

Group standards can also operate to increase 
productivity. An ingenious experiment in group 
standards took place in the same sewing factory, 
where job changes occurred frequently and nearly 
always were accompanied by a sharp drop in 
productivity both for individuals and for work 
groups. Previous research had shown that this 
was a phenomenon of group standards and not a 
result of the objective difficulties of changing to a 
new job. Three experimental groups were set up 
to allow group standards to operate in different 
ways. Another group, called the control group, 
was treated the same as such groups had been 
treated in the past. 
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The (control) group went through the usual factory 
routine when they were changed. The production depart- 
ment modified the job, and a new piece rate was set. A 
group meeting was then held in which the control group 
was told that the change was necessary because of com- 
petitive conditions, and that a new pi,jce rate had been 
set. The new piece rate was thoroughly explained by the 
time-study man, questions were answered, and the meeting 
dismissed. 

Experimental group 1 was changed in a different manner. 
Before any changes took place, a group meeting was held 
with all the operators to be changed. The need for the 
change was presented as dramatically as possible, showing 
two identical garments produced in the factory; one was 
produced in 1946 and had sold for 100 percent more than 
its fellow in 1947. The group was asked to identify the 
cheaper one and could not do it. This demonstration 
effectively shared with the group the entire problem of the 
necessity of cost reduction. A general agreement was 
reached that a savings could be effected by removing the 
“frills” and “fancy” work from the garment without 
affecting the folders’ opportunity to achieve a high effi- 
ciency rating. Management then presented a plan to set 
the new job and piece rate: 

1. Make a check study of the job as it was being done. 

2. Eliminate all unnecessary work. 

3. Train several operators in the correct methods. 

4. Set the piece rate by time studies on these specially 
trained operators. 

5. Explain the new job and rate to all the operators. 

6. Train all operators in the new method so they can reach 

a high rate of production within a short time. 

The group approved this plan (though no formal group 
decision was reached), and chose the operators to be spe- 
cially trained. A submeeting with the “special” operators 
was held immediately following the meeting with the en- 
tire group. They displayed a cooperative and interested 
attitude and immediately presented many good sugges- 
tions. This attitude carried over inte the working out of 
details of the new job; and when the new job and piece 
rates were set, the “special’’ operators referred to the re- 
sultants as “‘our job,” “our rates,” etc. The new job and 
piece rates were presented at a second group meeting to 
all the operators involved. The “special’’ operators 
served to train the other operators on the new job. 

Experimental groups 2 and 3 went through much the 
same kind of change meetings. The groups were smaller 
than experimental group 1, and a more intimate atmos- 
phere was established. The need for a change was once 
again made dramatically clear; the same general plan was 
presented by management. However, since the groups 
were small, all operators were chosen as “special’’ 
operators; that is, all operators were to participate directly 
in the designing of the new jobs, and all operators would be 
studied by the time-study man. It is interesting to note 
that in the meetings with these two groups, suggestions were 
immediately made in such quantity that the stenographer 
had great difficulty in recording them. The group ap- 
proved of the plans, but again no formal group decision 
was reached." 


The control group showed the usual drop in pro- 
ductivity and did not return to their normal level 
during the period studied. Group 1 showed a drop 
and then a fairly quick recovery. Groups 2 and 3 
showed practically no drop and went at once to a 
higher level of productivity than bifore the change. 

This experiment is a demonstration of the influ- 
ence upon productivity of group participation in 
decision making and the cooperative establishment 
of group standards. It should be added that 
the experiment yielded evidence, also, that the 
morale of the experimental groups showing high pro- 
ductivity was better than that of the groups show- 
ing lower productivity. High production was ac- 
companied by increased employee satisfaction. 


Group Pride and Solidarity 


Related to group standards and employee partic- 
ipation in decisions are findings on the importance 
of the individual’s identification with his work 
group, and his pride and feeling of solidarity with 
the group. It is becoming clear that the individ- 
ual employee’s behavior cannot be understood ex- 
cept in the context of the team or group of which 
he is a part. From data for two situations, one 
involving white-collar office workers, the other sec- 
tion hands on a railroad, * it is evident that the 
high-production sections tend to have a high level 
of pride in their work group while the low-pro- 
duction sections tend to have a low level of pride. 
There is a similar relationship between produc- 
tivity and a feeling of group solidarity."* In a 
comparison of low-productivity and high-produc- 
tivity groups, there is a striking difference in the 
percentage who say that their group is “better than 
most.” These data present further evidence to 
show that the work group or team is an important 
focus of social orientation for the worker and has a 
definite relationship to his productivity and morale. 


Autonomy and Communication Among Supervisors 


The findings presented so far have related 
principally to production workers. Comparable 
findings are available for supervisors. Supervisors 


“4 Thid. 
4 D. Katz, N. Maccoby, G. Gurin, and L. Floor, Productivity, Supervision 
and Morale Among Railroad Workers, Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 


Press, 1951. 
%* Shown in a study by Robert Kahn, to be published. 
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of high-production sections tend to be much more 
satisfied with their job setup. The principal rea- 
son that low-production supervisors give for not 
being satisfied with the setup of their job is insuffi- 
cient delegation of authority and autonomy to 
them. High-production foremen tend to see them- 
selves as having more autonomy in planning ahead. 
High-production supervisors tend to feel that they 
always or almost always are told about things that 
are important to them in their work. Supervisors 
having low productivity tend more to feel that 
they do not receive adequate communication from 
people higher in the organization. The more 
supervisors participate in decisions affecting them 
and their work, the greater is the extent to which 
they use participation and group decision with 
their own work group. These results are in con- 
trast to the not uncommon idea that each level in 
an organization should keep a sharp eye and close 
control over the actions of those at the next lower 
level. 


The Job Itself 


While attention is given today to making organ- 
izations attractive and satisfying to employees, 


little direct effort is devoted to making the work 
itself an important source of productive motiva- 


tion and satisfaction. In fact, the trend appears 
to be in the opposite direction because of work 
simplification programs and the increasing mechani- 
zation of jobs. Much of the work in industry and 
business is becoming inherently uninterestiag. 
This trend is based upon the demonstrated advan- 
tages of specialization and the logical proposition 
that more routine tasks can be performed with 
greater ease and with a lesser investment in train- 
ing, planning, and supervision. It ignores the 


possibility that the gain in potential efficiency may 


in some cases be more than offset by a loss in 
employee motivation and satisfaction. Many 
questions have been raised about the effects which 
follow the dilution of skill requirements and the 
increased routineness of jobs, but the scientific 
testing of the optimum simplification in relation 
to the maintenance of job interest, satisfactions, 


1 Morse, op. cit. 
1 F, Mann and H. Baumgartel, Absences and Employee Attitudes in aa 
Electric Power Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., Institute for Social Research, 


1952. 


and motivation to produce has progressed beyond 
a beginning. 
The results obtained in a large clerical organiza- 
tion sre representative.'? Employees tended to 
have a high degree of satisfaction with the job 
itself i* the skill demands were high, if the job per- 
mitted a variety of unlike activities, and if the job 
(or the way it was supervised) permitted the 
employee to feel that he could make some decisions 
about how the work was to be done. Also impor- 
tant was the relation of the job to the employee’s 
skill level; high satisfaction accompanied the feel- 
ing that the job made full use of abilities and skills. 
It is important to note, however, that not all 
employees had aspirations or needs for more com- 
plex and more demanding work; many were con- 
tent with routine work and did not respond 
unfavorably to a high degree of work simplifica- 
tion. 


Motivation and Absenteeism 


Absenteeism is a problem in the management of 
an organization. The causes are many, and often, 
as in the case of illness, accident, or other unavoid- 
able reason, beyond the control of the employee 
or management. But regular attendance is moti- 
vated behavior, and absence often is a reflection of 
inadequate use of the motivational forces which 
lead a person to come to work and to perform 
effectively while on the job. A recent study of 
absenteeism in a public utility organization illus- 
trates how the motivational factors discussed in 
the preceding pages are related to a practical 
problem of administration.” 

The study in question dealt separately with 
white-collar and blue-collar employees. In the 
case of blue-collar workers the following was found: 
(1) Employee-oriented supervision seemed to be 
more effective: 67 percent of low-absence men said 
their superviscr “‘a!ways or usually has time to talk 
about personal problems” as compared with 43 
percent o* high-absence men. (2) Group discus- 
sions in (be work setting were effective: only 18 per- 
cent of tiia low-absence men said the “foreman 
practically never has group discussions” as com- 
pared with 34 percent of the high-absence men. 
(5) The feeling of work-group solidarity was im- 
portant: 73 percent of the low-absence men said 
they “really are part of the group” as compared 
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with 56 percent of the high-absence men. (4) Self- 
expression through use of one’s skills and abilities 
was important: 27 percent of the low-absence men 
said their jobs gave them “a very good chance to 
do the things they are best at’”’ as compared with 
only 6 percent of the high-absence men. (5) The 
job itself was important: when asked about their 
jobs, 33 percent of the low-absence men said they 
“like it a lot” as compared with 13 percent of the 
high-absence men. 

It appears that the motivations which affect 
regular attendance also affect productivity and 
satisfaction. A recent study of factors related to 
cost-consciousness among supervisors led to results 
consistent with those described above.” It is pos- 
sible that similar results will be found for turnover, 
quality of work, and adaptability to necessary 
changes in an organization, although these have 
yet to be studied systematically. 


Motivation and Manpower Utilization: Summary 


The research described briefly in the preceding 
pages suggests that there is an unrealized potential 
for productive effort which cannot be dealt with 


in terms of numbers of people or categories of 
skills; it will be fully utilized only when we have 
achieved and applied a better understanding of 
the basic factors motivating an individual to 
accept the goals of the organization of which he 
is a part and the conditions which allow these 
motivating factors to operate fully. The relation- 


ships that are found between motivations and 
satisfactions suggest that a high level of produc- 
tivity can in itself be a source of satisfaction to 
the employee and that high productivity need not 
be inconsistent witl a sincere concern for employee 
welfare and high achievement of the employee’s 
personal goals. These results testify that effective 
utilization of manpower may be accompanied by 
more rather than less satisfaction. 

High motivation at work will be obtained 
through improvement of the immediate job situa- 
tion of each employee rather than through the 
direct impact of broader, impersonal policies and 
programs. The most promising avenues for future 
research and experimental application of research 
results are: (1) the study of how jobs can best be 
set up to meet the needs of employees for chal- 
lenge, variety, and freedom of action; (2) the study 
of supervisory principles and practices which are 
associated with effective employee performance; 
(3) research on how best to apply these principles 
and practices and to train supervisors to use them 
skillfully; and (4) the study of the social forces 
generated by the association of employees at work 
and how these forces may be constructively used 
within the company and in union-company rela- 
tionships. In each of these areas recent research 
has led to new concepts and new research methods 
which are of great promise. 


” F. Mann and H. Baumgartel, The Supervisor’s Concern with Costs in 
an Electric Power Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., Institute for Social Re- 


search, 1953. 
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Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Wages and Related Practices in 
the Machinery Industries, 1953-54 


SrRAIGHT-TIME average hourly earnings of produc- 
tion workers in machinery industries increased 
nearly 5 percent during 1953. Among the 20 
important machinery production centers surveyed 
between September 1953 and February 1954 by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics,’ the rise in pay 
levels ranged from 3.1 percent in Newark-Jersey 
City to 9.9 percent in St. Louis. For most of the 
areas, however, the increases were from 4 to 6 
percent since the date of the Bureau’s previous 
survey.” 

For all areas combined, the 1953 increase was 
smaller than for any postwar year except 1949. 
Over the 9-year period since the end of World 
War II, pay levels for machinery workers have 
advanced 83 percent, on the average. Significant 
variations from this overall average have occurred 
among the areas and jobs surveyed. Similarly, 
noticeable postwar changes have taken place in 
the type and amount of supplementary benefits, 
such as vacations and insurance and pension ar- 
rangements, which have become available to the 
approximately 650,000 workers employed in ma- 
chinery manufacturing establishments within the 
scope of the Bureau’s annual surveys. 


Wage Trends, 1945 to 1954 


The 83-percent rise in average straight-time 
hourly earnings of production workers in ma- 
chinery manufacturing establishments between 
January 1945 and January 1954 (table 1) closely 
paralleled the increase for production workers in 
manufacturing as a whole over the 9-year 
period.’ Over half of the increase for workers 
in the machinery industry occurred in the 4 years 
immediately following the end of World War II. 
The annual rate of increase for the period January 


1945 to November 1948 was 9.3 percent, as com- 
pared with 5.1 percent from November 1948 to 
January 1954. The lowest annual increase was 
1.5 percent between November 1948 and Novem- 
ber 1949. Thereafter, the annual rate of increase 
averaged 6 percent. 

Although percentage increases were higher for 
the early postwar years, actual cents-per-hour 
increases tended to be more uniform. For ex- 
ample, the average increase of 9.7 percent in 
earnings between October 1946 and November 
1947 amounted to about 12 cents per hour; the 
7.5-percent increase between November 1949 and 
January 1951 equaled about 11 cents per hour. 
Similarly, even though the percent increase in 
1951 was higher than in 1953, the estimated cents- 
per-hour increases were about equal. 


Changes by Area. Postwar wage adjustments for 
machinery workers varied substantially among the 
18 areas for which comparable data are available. 
The increases ranged from about 67 percent in 
Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, and San Francisé- 
Oakland to 101 percent in St. Louis. Average 
straight-time hourly earnings almost doubled in 
Milwaukee (98 percent) and rose by more than 


1 These studies included machine-tool accessory establishments with 8 or 
more workers and other nonelectrical machinery establishments with 21 or 
more workers. Data were collected by field representatives under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau’s regional wage analysts. Detailed reports for each area 
and job descriptions used in classifying workers in the selected occupations 
studied are available upon req A ive report summarizing 
results of these studies in the 20 areas and containing additional data on occu- 
pational wage relationships in machinery industries will be published in a 
forthcoming bulletin. 

2 See Wage Trends in Macliinery Manufacturing, 1951-53, Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1953 (p. 1309). 

It should be noted that, in comparing wage increases between areas over 
short periods, a small increase for 1 year and a larger increase the next year 
may result from differences in timing of wage negotiations as well as in the 
time the Bureau’s survey is made in an area. 

3 The increase for workers in machinery establishments refers to the rise in 
average hourly wage rates or straight-time average hourly earnings in the case 
of incentive workers. It excivdes the effect on average earnings of any shifts 
in the relative importance of the industry among the cities studied, any 
changes in the occupational composition of the labor force, and sny changes 
in the amount of premium pay for overtime or nightwork. The methods 
used in constructing the indexes on which this article is based are described 
in Wage Trends in Machinery Manufacturing, 1945-51, Monthly Labor 
Review, January 1952 (p. 48). 
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Percent Increases in Straight-Time Average Hourly 
Earnings, 1945 to 1954, for 3 Occupations in 
Machinery Manufacture 
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90 percent in Pittsburgh, Denver, and Philadel- 
phia. Some of the largest percentage increases 
were in those areas where the level of earnings 
after World War II were the lowest among those 
surveyed, as, for example, in St. Louis. On the 
other hand, areas such as Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland, which showed lower than average 
percentage increases over this period, had con- 
sistently higher postwar pay scales. 


Occupational Differences. Average hourly earn- 
ings of tool and die makers and production ma- 
chinists—two important skilled jobs in the ma- 
chinery industries—increased by 71.2 and 75.0 
percent, respectively, between January 1945 and 
January 1954. By contrast, earnings of laborers 
in material handling work rose 98.4 percent. (See 
chart.) Percentage increases for laborers were 
greater than for the skilled jobs in each survey 
prior to the present one.* A reversal of this trend 
was noted in the January 1953-January 1954 
period when hourly earnings of tool and die makers 
and production machinists advanced by 6.1 and 
6.6 percent, respectively, and those of laborers, 


by 4.8 percent. In some areas (Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, and Houston), percentage increases in 
laborer rates during the past year were half or 
less than half of the increases for either of the 
two skilled jobs. 

The greater percentage increase for the un- 
skilled job during the postwar period ending in 
January 1953 resulted largely from applying 
cents-per-hour increases uniformly to both low- 
and high-wage employees in these industries. 
These adjustments had the effect of reducing the 
differential in the average pay of tool and die 
makers over that of laborers from 63 percent in 
1945 to 39 percent by January 1953, and for 
machinists, from 51 percent to 30 percent. By 
January 1954, however, the differentials (over 
laborer rates) for tool and die makers and produc- 
tion machinists had increased to 41 and 33 percent, 
respectively.’ This compression of relative pay 
levels occurred despite the fact that absolute 
differences had increased somewhat over the same 
time interval. 


Wages and Related Practices, Winter 1953-54 


Occupational Earnings. Average straight-time 
hourly earnings were highest in Detroit for a 
majority of the selected occupations in machinery 
industries surveyed in 20 areas during the Septem- 
ber 1953—February 1954 period. Areas with pay 
levels generally slightly lower, but with averages 
for some jobs above those in Detroit, were San 
Francisco-Oakland, Chicago, Cleveland, and Mil- 
waukee. Somewhat lower earnings were found in 
the three New England areas of Boston, Hartford, 
and Worcester, which usually ranked slightly 
above Dallas and Baltimore, where averages for 
most jobs were lowest among the 20 areas. The 
relative importance of the industry in the areas 
studied differed widely in terms of employment, 
ranging from approximately 5,000 or fewer 
workers in Denver, Portland, and Dallas to more 
than 50,000 in Milwaukee and Cleveland, and as 
many as 88,000 in Detroit and 105,000 in Chicago. 


4 Percentage increases for laborers exceeded those for tool and die makers 
in each period and those for production machinists in all except the October 
1946-November 1947 period. 

4 The change in percentage and absolute differences in wages among occups- 
tions were computed by relating the occupational percentage increases to 
occupational averages for January 1945, presented in Wage Structure in 
the Machinery Industries, January 1945, Monthly Labor Review, February 
1946 (p. 265). See also Job Pay Differentials in Machinery Plants, Monthly 


Labor Review, April 1954 (p. 373). 
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For tool and die makers in the machinery indus- 
try, other than those employed in tool and die 
jobbing shops, straight-time hourly earnings 
averaged from $1.97 in Dallas to $2.57 in Sap 
Francisco Averages were $2.34 or 1aore in half 
the areas, including the largest producing areas of 
Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland (table 2). The 
most highly skilled machine-tool operators (class 
A) generally ranked next to tool and die makers. 
Hourly earnings of the machine-tool operators 
ranged from $1.80 in Dallas to $2.66 in Detroit, 
and fell within a 20-cent range ($2.04 to $2.24) in 
about three-fourths of the areas. The other 
skilled jobs generally had averages above $2 an 
hour in three-fourths of the areas studied. Pay 
levels for intermediate skilled jobs such as class B 
machine-tool operators were commonly between 8 
and 15 percent below levels for class A operators, 
and similar percentage differences were typical 
between class B machine-tool operators and those 
in class C performing routine and repetitive 
operations. 

Janitors and cleaners were the lowest paid men 
workers studied. Their earnings ranged from 
$1.15 an hour in Dallas to $1.78 in Detroit, and 
from $1.42 to $1.57 in half the areas. Laborers 
handling material earned from 2 to 7 percent more 
than janitors in a high proportion of the areas; 
their averages ranged from $1.17 in Dallas to 
$1.83 in Detroit. 

Women accounted for less than a tenth of the 
production work force. They comprised less than 
5 percent of the workers in Boston, Dallas, 
Denver, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Portland, and 
Worcester; in Hartford, however, women consti- 
tuted approximately a fifth of the work force. 
Most of the women workers in the industry were 
employed in routine, repetitive jobs. In two such 
jobs (class C assemblers and inspectors), their 
highest average earnings were $1.71 and $1.76 an 
hour in Detroit. Among the other areas in which 
comparisons could be made, earnings typically 
averaged from $1.40 to $1.60. 

Earnings of tool and die makers in jobbing shops 
producing specialized machine-tool accessories, 
studied separately in 11 areas, ranged from $2.11 
an hour in Hartford to $2.97 in Detroit. Their 
earnings were higher than those of comparable 
workers employed in all other machinery manufac- 
turing establishments in each of the 11 areas except 
Hartford and Pittsburgh. In 4 areas (Detroit, 

299715—54—_3 


TaBLeE 1.—Indezes of straight-time 
in machinery man t pa- 
tions, January 1 and January 1954, and percent 
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Chicago, Cleveland, and Hartford), employment 
in the manufacture of machine-tool accessories in 
both jobbing shops and production shops (those 
producing more or less standard items in quantity) 
was sufficient to permit comparison of earnings. 
In Detroit, where more than 25,000 workers were 
employed in this segment of the machinery indus- 
try, pay levels for all the jobs that could be com- 
pared were higher in tool and die jobbing shops 
than in production shops. But in Hartford, where 
the general level of earnings was substantially 
lower, production shops had higher earnings levels 
for most job comparisons than did tool and die 
jobbing shops. In Chicago and Cleveland there 
was no definite pattern of higher earnings for the 
jobs studied either in jobbing or production shops. 

Occupational earnings in the important machine- 
tool industry were also studied separately in Cleve- 
land, Hartford, and Worcester. They were con- 
siderably higher in Cleveland than in either New 
England area, and for most jobs were higher in 
Hartford than in Worcester. For example, highly 
skilled machine-tool operators (class A) as a group 
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earned $2.37 in Cleveland, $2.16 in Hartford, and 
$2.05 in Worcester. In nearly all occupations, 
earnings were higher in establishments manufac- 
turing machine tools than in all machinery estab- 
lishments combined in each of these areas. 
Workers paid on an incentive basis in nearly all 
instances earned more than workers paid time 
rates in the same jobs. Among 11 areas with sub- 
stantial numbers of workers paid on each basis in 
the three categories of machine-tool operators 
(table 3), incentive workers usually averaged from 
7 to 22 percent higher than time workers. Com- 
parisons according to method of pay were limited 
to Midwest areas other than Detroit and to New 
England and eastern areas where the proportion 
of production workers paid under piece or produc- 
tion bonus plans ranged from 12 percent in New 
York and St. Louis to between 40 and 50 percent in 
Hartford, Milwaukee, and Philadelphia (table 4). 
About 6 percent of the plant workers in Detroit 


were paid on an incentive basis and a lesser pro- 
portion in southern and Pacific Coast areas. 


Pay Plans and Work Schedules. Formal wage 
structures, with either a single rate or a range of 
rates established for time-rated plant jobs, had 
been adopted by establishments employing three- 
fourths or more of the time workers in all areas 
except New York (table 4). In that area, where 
establishments with less than 100 workers ac- 
counted for nearly half the employment, the rates 
of about two-fifths of the time-rated workers were 
determined informally on an individual basis. In 
establishments with formal plans, a single rate for 
each job was predominant in Denver, Portland, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco-Oakland, and applied 
to about half the time-rated workers in Los Angeles 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul. Plans providing a 
range of rates for each job applied to a majority of 
such workers under formal plans in other areas. 


TaBLE 2.—Straight-time average hourly earnings ' _ men in selected occupations in machinery manufacturing plants in 


20 areas, 


eptember 19538-—February 1954 
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i my: tyr pe 8 for overtime and papowst.. Data relate to 


September 1953 to October 1953 in 
Detroit, Philadely hia, and Pittsburgh; to aie ‘(063 in Oleveland 
and Minneapol t. Paul; De ay Md 1953 in Denver, Milwaukee, Newark- 
Jersey City, St. Louis, and San Francisco- ciseo-Onkland: to January 1954 in 


The extent to which plant production workers 
had their rates of pay determined by labor-man- 
agement agreements varied widely. In Baltimore, 
Dallas, and Worcester, fewer than half of the work- 
ers surveyed were covered by such agreements. 
In Cleveland, St. Louis, Portland, and San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland, approximately nine-tenths to vir- 
tually all workers were organized. Except for 
slightly over half the workers in Los Angeles and 
about two-thirds in Boston and Chicago, from 70 
to 85 percent in other areas were employed in 
establishments with such agreements. 

Weekly work schedules of 40 hours or less 
applied to a majority of the men plant workers 
in all areas except Dallas and Detroit where 
longer schedules prevailed for about three-fifths 


F..3 
6 


Dallas, Los Angeles, New York, aad Worcester; and to 


cient data to warrant presentation. 
for operators of other machine tools in addition to those 


a 
i 


of the workers. In almost all areas, the propor- 
tion of workers scheduled for more than 40 hours 
a week was smaller than in the preceding 1952-53 
survey period. Employment on late shifts also 
had declined slightly in a majority of the areas. 
Extra-shift employment varied from 6 percent of 
the production work force in New York to 35 per- 
cent in Houston. Differentials over day-shift 
rates—usually paid on a cents-per-hour or a per- 
centage basis—were received by most extra-shift 
workers. Those receiving a cents-per-hour differ- 
ential were in the majority in 11 areas. Differ- 
entials of 10 cents and 10 percent were the two 
most common types paid on second shifts, where 
a high proportion of the extra-shift workers were 
employed. 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and nightwork. 
* No data or insufficient data to warrant comparison. 


Supplementary Benefits. A modification or liber- 
alization of various nonwage benefits was noted 
since the time of the Bureau’s preceding survey. 
These changes most frequently included an added 
paid holiday, increases in paid vacations after 
longer service, and extension of various types of 
insurance coverage. 

Seven or more holidays with pay were given 
annually to a majority of the plant workers in 
Boston, Hartford, Newark-Jersey City, New 
York, Philadelphia, Portland, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco-Oakland. A majority of the plant 
workers in other areas received 6 days except in 
Dallas where about half the plant workers received 
5 days or less, and in Houston, where about half 


the workers were granted 7 days and a small pro- 
portion, either 4 or 5 days. In general, about 
three-fourths of the areas had some workers 
receiving more than 6 days, and in most of these 
the proportion of workers with such provisions 
had increased since the 1952-53 survey period. 
Vacation plans with pay provisions based upon 
regular rates or earnings of the worker for a stated 
length of time were the most common type except 
in the San Francisco-Oakland area. In this area, 
about four-fifths of the plant workers were in 
establishments that based vacation payments on 
a percentage of earnings. Percentage-payment 
plans were also reported in establishments with 
approximately a third of the plant workers in 
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Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Minneapolis-St. Paul. | Chicago, Cleveland, Hartford, Houston, Los 
Under time-payment plans, a week’s pay was Angeles, Minneapolis-St. Paul, New York, and 
usually given workers with a year of service. Worcester. Some of the establishments providing 
Plans providing more than a week after 1 year’s 1 week’s vacation after ® year increased such 
service applied in establishments with between a _ allowances to 2 weeks’ pay after 2 or 3 years’ 
tenth and a fourth of the plant workers in Detroit, service; and in almost all other instances, 2 weeks 


Tasie 4.—Percent of production (plant) — in yw! manufacturing plants by type of pay plan, in 20 areas 


































































































'3—February 1954 
Method of wage payment Wage structure for time-rated workers 
Area Incentive workers All workers} Formal wage structure 
All Time on Individual 
workers workers rates 
Total Piecework |Bonuswork| basis Total Single rate | Rate range 
ee ee 100 89 ll 10 1 100 2 eae 78 22 
OE: 5 OE GTI. AE 100 74 26 1 100 71 4 29 
Sa Ss ee 100 79 21 12 10 100 90 4 81 10 
| aE ER to 100 76 24 17 100 91 12 79 v 
PE ibidiicctsccsttbib>dcdehbben 100 Se See at ers 100 81 6 75 19 
Pl iitninadovenninneiliinenen 100 67 33 30 3 100 100 78 22 @) 
NE, ncbintiniinnditnitsiiieadd 100 44 6 1 5 100 92 33 59 8 
Dl thntnnesonunimninebenion 100 51 49 38 10 100 87 24 63 13 
PE Rbin¢dcsvcmcccstdnaneeea 100 96 © hctececcaces 4 100 99 7 92 1 
BP  ccnccocceneusneginn 100 96 4 2 2 100 75 38 37 25 
ee a 100 60 40 21 19 100 8 35 58 7 
Minneapolis-St. Paul_.......... 100 84 16 15 1 100 93 46 47 7 
Newark-Jersey City...........- 100 67 33 3 30 100 82 23 fc} 17 
LD > 2a 100 &8 12 5 7 100 58 5 5B 42 
Ph ERR 100 59 41 36 100 80 23 57 20 
cminnccanseneougacnn 100 62 38 18 21 100 86 37 49 14 
| ee 100 Se ee ee 100 97 76 21 3 
8 il lalidiiitisinineitiininindapmasionn 100 88 12 5 7 100 100 63 37 @) 
San Francisco-Oakland _._...... 100 96 4 [) ee 100 98 96 2 2 
PRR: FSree ory 100 72 238 10 18 100 4 7 78 16 
1 Proportions of time and incentive workers directly reflect employment 4 Less than 0.5 percent. 
under each pay system; in the case of other estimates proportions are 
upon the predominant provision in each establishment. Because of round- 
ing, sums rt individual items do not necessarily equal totals. 
TaB_e 5.—Percent of production (plant) workers in machi manufacturing planis with health, insurance, and pension 
plans,! in 20 areas, Sep 1953-February 1954 
Sick-leave plans Insurance plans 
No health 
Retire- 
insurance 
Area Full pay, |Partial pay hesitates Sickness | rrosnital- Satie ay ~ | or pension 
no wait- | or wait- Life | “Sismem- and ination | Surgical | Medical | (80h, plan 
ing period | ing period berment | sccident Pp 
SE 89.1 86.0 84.0 87.7 52.2 7 ass 71.8 8.7 
Ti debbaekahbnedsanountl O68 b..ccessonge 76.1 57.4 82.7 70. 5 72.5 BLE Gicusncwieudl 55.3 9.6 
Ch Re: 1.2 19 78.7 42.7 73.5 88.8 77.4 Se Wednenoseee 49.4 6.5 
- Ree 3 eae 04.2 60.9 92. 5 84.5 75.7 | | ret 49.2 2.2 
AIEEE ETE, 7.5 80.1 8.5 42.6 53.9 3 | BRR ola. ee 22.8 13.5 
Tht tbbceneineghibonadh it Dindineenmons 79.6 23.2 66.9 66.9 66.9  X 5 SE 24.6 20.4 
i iiiinesccgeceghereayons 13.1 2.2 91.5 46.2 86.8 Bu 4 86.8 4 iy Sees: 60.6 5.0 
| | | SESS! eet Eee 97.1 61.2 89. 6 04.2 93.2 43.9 2.9 82.2 L1 
SERS SE TT OT | IS 85. 6 L4 66.8 86. 6 86. 6 FY RS yea 2. 62.1 1.0 
Be bancoqecesasencess Be eoccwtedve 85.2 56.6 36,1 92. 6 92.9 4.0 8 21.0 7.1 
J SS SS 97.3 67.0 95.7 93.3 93.3 65.3 2.2 80.9 1.2 
Minneapolis-St. Paul_........ 15.1 4.6 85.3 45.9 4.7 86.7 85. 5 54.1 15.1 37.4 8.1 
Newark-Jersey City.........- 6.8 1.9 90. 6 31.6 277.0 87.9 84.1 OS 8 re 61.8 2.9 
New York City...........-..- -6 2.1 74.9 49.8 261.4 82.4 78.2 GneE Dicbadesnned 35.0 9.9 
at ccqsncsensgendpeneepenwan 3.0 94.4 74.8 88.4 93.0 92.5 | S| Seem 59.6 3.8 
PE dcundcnsccscccecanpisosecctoessitcoenssts 97.3 54.9 80.0 98.2 97.1 38.4 47 78.6 1.6 
P | ee ee eee 84.5 82.2 84.5 92.3 92.3 | = aaeeres UT) 
Nr 46 frccancecuns 92.7 91.3 85.7 96.4 95.1 SW Ubesedebaoce 16.0 .4 
San Francisco-Oakland _..-...|...........|..-....-.-.. 100.0 94.0 7.3 100.0 100.0 91.4 75.4 Se 
ET TEAS Lee 41 96. 5 “4.3 04.7 87.0 81.7 4, eee 83.3 1.5 
1 Health, insurance, and pension plans tabulated are confined to those 3 Exclades plans which met only the minimum requirements of the State 


for which at least a part of the cost is borne by the employer and, in addition, law as to benefits or employer contributions. 
exclude social] security and workmen’s com pensation. 
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after 5 years prevailed. Plans providing 3 weeks 
or more after longer service had increased in 
nearly all areas since the previous survey date. 
After 15 years’ service, plans providing 3 weeks 
or more applied in establishments employing a 
majority of the plant workers in more than ha'f 
the areas. Under percentage-payment plans, 
increases in benefits for longer service typically 
paralleled those under time-payment plans. 

Insurance plans with costs borne entirely or in 
part by employers covered higher proportions of 
workers in a majority of the areas than in the 
1952-53 period for each type of plan permitting 
comparison. Coverage under surgical and medi- 
cal insurance plans increased substantially during 
the year. The most prevalent types of insurance 
benefits available to plant workers were life insur- 
ance and hospitalization (table 5). Such plans 
were provided for a majority of the workers in all 
areas and for about nine-tenths or more of the 
workers in half the areas. Plans covering surgical 
expenses, which were almost as prevalent as 
hospitalization, usually applied to higher propor- 
tions of workers in each area than other medical 
plans covering doctor fees. Catastrophe insur- 
ance, covering major medical expenses beyond 
those usually covered by other types of insurance, 
was provided by establishments with three- 
fourths of the workers in San Francisco-Oakland 
and about a sixth in Minneapolis-St. Paul, but 
was rarely reported in other areas. 

Formalized sickness and accident insurance 
plans were usually less prevalent than hospitaliza- 
tion and life insurance. In place of sickness and 
accident insurance, some establishments, particu- 
lariy in Detroit, Houston, and Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, provided a specified number of days of 
sick leave with full or partial pay; in a number of 
instances these plans were supplemented by 
insurance providing payments after expiration of 
sick-leave allowances. 

Retirement plans (other than social security) 
also showed an increasing prevalence in a number 
of areas. However, proportions of plant workers 
employed in establishments with such plans 
varied considerably, from a sixth in St. Louis to 
approximately four-fifths in Hartford, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, and Worcester. 


—Lovis E. Bapennoop anp A. N. JARRELL 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


Recent Wage Policy 
in France 


In Fesrvary 1954, the Laniel Government gave 
its answer to the wage demaads of French workers. 
The minimum wage for privately employed 
workers was increased by a 15-percent bonus—the 
most, the Government contended, the economy 
could currently sustain. 

The wage adjustment, part of an integrated 
economic recovery program being carried out 
under emergency governmental powers, is less 
than the French trade unions had sought.! In 
amount, it is well below the percentage adjust- 
ment recommended, and, far from applying 
across the board, it is likely to directly benefit 
fewer than one-fourth of all wage and salary 
earners, principally low-paid workers in soft-goods 
industries and in agriculture. 


The Wage Probiem 


The French economy has undergone a 30-year 
succession of crises during which periods of in- 
flation have alternated with periods of business 
stagnation, and the wages of French workers 
have suffered accordingly. In 1951 the worktime 
required for the average French worker to buy 
certain common foods was three times what it 
was for his counterpart in the United States, 
and, within Western Europe, food-purchasing 
power was lower only in Italy and Austria.*? Gains 
since the end of World War II have been mainly 
in the form of expanded socjal-security programs 
not reflected in pay envelopes. Workers not 
receiving family allowances have suffered most; 
the French Minister of Labor, in summing up 
the situation at the close of 1953, reported, 
according to the press, that the wages paid such 
workers bought little more than 90 percent of 
what they had in 1946. 


1 For detail regarding the deliberations of the Superior Commission for 
Collective Agreements, which formulates recommendations on this matter 
see Industry and Labor, International Labor Office, Geneva, March 1, 1954 
(p. 210). The Commission’s employer members absented themselves from 
the meeting at which the final action was taken, and under these circum 
stances the recommendations adopted constituted a declaration of long-run 
labor objectives, rather than a tripartite decision on the part of labor, manage 
ment, and the Government. 

1 Monthly Labor Review, June 1952 (pp. 658-661). The comparatively 
generous French family allowance system adds appreciably to the incomes 
of workers qualifying for such allowances, raising their real income (in terms 
of food-purchasing power) to approximately one-half that of a United States 
worker, 
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Labor’s campaign during the last half of 
1953 to win a general wage increase was 
focused on the minimum wage applicable to 
most nonagricultural workers in private em- 
ployment—the ‘“‘interoccupational guaranteed 
wage,” introduced in February 1950 when post- 
war wage controls were abandoned. In its 
practical application, this minimum has done 
more than provide a floor below which no hourly 
rate legally may be paid to industrial and commer- 
cial workers. It has served also as the basis for 
the application of wage differentials which, under 
many important collective agreements, determine 
the rates of skilled workers in these sectors; and 
changes in the guaranteed wage have invariably 
been followed by comparable adjustments in 
the legal minimum wage applicable to agricultural 
workers. Therefore, an increase in the guaranteed 
wage is accompanied by adjustments in the wages 
of virtually all workers in private employment. 


The Government’s Solution 


The dilemma confronting the Government in 
1953-54 was how to reconcile a rise in wages with 
the maintenance of price stability regarded as 
essential to a sound program of economic recovery. 
On one hand, many observers, including top Gov- 
ernment leaders, recognized that wages were too 
low and the temper of workers was running short.* 
On the other, there was the urgent need to put 
the French economy in order, preliminary to 
introducing measures to stimulate economic ac- 
tivity. The Government’s solution was to intro- 
duce without delay a variety of measures designed 
to aid selected lower income groups, but to delay 
final action on the guaranteed minimum wage 
until the time was ripe for launching the planned 


a 

4 The explosive nature of the situation became clear in the course of the 
August 1953 strike wave, characterized by the French press as one of the 
year’s most important events. (See Monthly Labor Review, September 
1953, p. iv.) 

4 All conversions are made at the official exchange rate of 350 francs to 1 
United States dollar. The resulting dollar figures understate the true buying 
power of French wages, since the franc has a substantially larger domestic 
purchasing power than its international value as indicated by exchange rates. 
See An International Comparison of National Products and the Purchasing 
Power of Currencies, by Milton Gilbert and Irving B. Kravis, Paris, Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation, 1954. 

5 In practice, the Superior Commission had never been able to reach agree- 
ment on the composition of a standard budget; the guaranteed minimum 
initially decreed by the Government in 1950 represented a compromise 
between extreme points of view put forward at that time by the labor and 
management representatives on the Commission. 

* The price ceilings then in effect were those imposed by the Pinay govern- 
ment in 1952, when it fixed ceilings at August 1952 levels on all goods except 
imports at all distribution levels. 


economic expansion program. The 18-month 
plan evolved by the Finance Minister in the latter 
connection has as its goal a 10-percent increase 
in both national income and purchasing power by 
mid-1955. It is directed toward the full utiliza- 
tion of the country’s manpower and plant and 
the progressive raising of consumption levels, 
the last to be realized by increasing money 
wages and lowering prices. 

For workers in public employment, the major 
group involved in the strikes of August 1953, 
salaries in the lowest brackets were increased in 
September 1953 by amounts ranging up to 15 
percent. This had the effect of raising to 23,000 
francs ($65.71) monthly * the minimum payable to 
Government employees in Paris. Similar action 
was taken for workers in the nationalized indus- 
tries. At approximately the same time, the 
tripartite Superior Commission for Collective 
Agreements was convened to initiate the work of 
formulating a standard working-class budget to 
guide the Government in determining the inter- 
occupational guaranteed wage of privately em- 
ployed workers.°® 

Concurrently, a price-reduction campaign, 
largely dependent on voluntary cooperation, was 
launched and achieved limited success. Less 
effective was an appeal to employers to increase 
wages insofar as possible without affecting the 
general price level; the principal employers’ 
association recommended to its membership mini- 
mum increases which were far short of matching 
the Government’s concessions to its own lower 
bracket employees, and there was little evidence 
that the recommendation had any appreciable 
effect on wage levels. 

Other measures taken by the Government 
during the fall and winter of 1953-54 included 
decreeing increases in old-age and disability 
pensions and in family allowances. Steps were 
taken to push the construction of low-cost housing 
and to assure the allocation of existing facilities 
to the lowest income groups. A tax bill providing 
additional deductions for wage earners was 
enacted; and by the spring of 1954 a decree was 
being prepared to liberalize benefits and eligibility 
requirements for unemployment assistance. 

The adjustment in the guaranteed minimum of 
privately employed workers, which came in Feb- 
ruary 1954 as the economic expansion program 
was getting under way, was made under a formula 
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designed to limit its repercussions on price levels. 
No adjustment which would lead to wage increases 
for all employed workers could be granted, in the 
opinion of Government spokesmen, until progress 
had been made toward economic expansion. 

The interoccupational guaranteed wage rate was 
therefore left unchangea; rather, the adjustment 
took the form of a compulsory 15-percent cost-of- 
living bonus. Effective February 8, 1954, under 
the decree issued, no Paris employer may pay an 
industrial or commercial worker less than the 100- 
franc guaranteed wage rate which has been in effect 
since 1951, plus a 15-franc bonus—or a total of 115 
francs (33 cents) an hour. In the lowest of the 
wage zones outside Paris, the total is 99.5 francs 
(28 cents). 

The pattern of this adjustment, similar to that 
established almost 6 months earlier for workers in 
the Government and most nationalized industries, 
was followed also in a decree promulgated late in 
February to adjust the minimum rates applicable 
to workers in agriculture. With the addition of 
the 15-percent bonus, the minimum payment for 
an agricultural worker was raised to a total of 96 
francs (27 cents) an hour in the Paris area, to 75 


francs (21 cents) in the lowest wage zone outside 
Paris. 

Price measures, also decreed in February, were 
aimed at maintaining purchasing power at all wage 


levels. Maximum prices on most goods and 
services were fixed at levels prevailing February 
8, 1954. These were estimated to be from 1 to 
1.5 percent lower than 1952 price levels. 


Reactions and Prospects 


Immediate reactions to the wage-price measures 
were critical, with the nature as well as the vigor of 
the protests varying in accordance with the politi- 
cal orientation of the groups concerned. 

The trade unions declared the amount of the 
increase insufficient, and raised objections regard- 
ing both the effect of the adjustment on occupa- 
tional wage relationships and the legality of a 
compulsory bonus superimposed on the minimum 
rate provided by law. The Communist-led Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor (CGT) was quick to 
characterize the Government’s action as an “‘in- 
solent mockery of the working class’’ and to claim 
more could have been done but for the Govern- 
ment’s reluctance to reduce profit margins and its 


determination to continue the costly Indo-Chinese 
war. 

The CGT immediately launched a campaign to 
line up non-Communist labor in a united front to 
protest the Government’s action. Both of the 
principal non-Communist unions, the Confedera- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions (CFTC) and the 
General Confederation of Labor-Workers’ Force 
(CGT-FO), talked of action to force further con- 
cessions from the Government also, but, familiar 
with the political motivations underlying Com- 
munist maneuvers to develop “united action,” 
declined collaboration in strike plans. Protest 
strikes in late April 1954, called at the national 
level by the CGT and CFTC and locally in the 
case of certain CGT-FO affiliates, were carried out 
independently. The limited success of the dem- 
onstrations may have been due in part to these 
circumstances, but also to the fact that only a 
minority of French workers are organized in trade 
unions and few can afford the wage loss incident 
to a strike. 

From management came warning about the 
threats posed by the price ceilings for such indus- 
tries as textiles, foodstuffs, and transport, where 
a high percentage of workers earn near-minimum 
wages. The employers’ association also reaffirmed 
its position that the minimmm adjustment must 
not lead to a revision of the whole wage structure. 

The National Assembly supported the Govern- 
ment’s wage-price policies over the opposition of 
leftwing deputies. However, it qualified the 
endorsement with a resolution expressing regret 
that more had not been done. 

Whether or not the Government’s wage-price 
policy will find acceptance on a long-term basis is 
difficult to foresee. Much depends on the manner 
in which the Laniel or any succeeding Govern- 
ments follow through and the way in which the econ- 
omy responds in the coming months. From close 
observers of the situation has come the opinion 
that prospects for achieving economic expansion 
without inflation appeared better at the start of 
1954 than in many years. The moderate journal 
Le Figaro takes a hopeful view for another reason: 
“On the economic plane, the [Finance Minister’s] 
program may succeed just because it is not am- 
bitious and depends on reasonable means for 
effectiveness.” 

—Jane H. PALMER 


Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 
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Unemployment Experience of 
Separated Federal Workers 


NEARLY two-thirds of the employees involuntarily 
separated from the United States Department of 
Labor during July—October 1953 by reduction in 
force or termination of temporary employment 
found jobs within 3 months after separation. 
Salaries for well over two-fifths of those who 
found new positions were higher than or at least 
as high as compensation on separation, and more 
than half of the reemployed regarded their new 
positions as permanent. 

Investigators and secretaries and officeworkers 
had less difficulty in being placed than attorneys, 
statistical clerks, and economists. Typically, 
women and older workers found great difficulty 
in obtaining new jobs. Separated employees 
outside the Washington, D. C., area fared better 
than those in the Capital area. Accumulated 
annual leave was adequate to bridge the unem- 
ployment period for only a third of the separated 
workers. These and related facts were disclosed 
in a small-scale pilot survey conducted by the 
United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Employment Security' to ascertain how long it 
took Federal white-collar workers to obtain 
employment after separation from Federal service. 


Salaries and Reemployment 


About two-fifths of those who obtained new 
positions were receiving from $2,500 to $4,000 a 
year at the time of their separation from Federal 
service; one-half were getting from $4,000 to 
$6,000, and a tenth over $6,000. Two out of 
three had worked for the Federal Government 
for 5 years or more. 

About one-fifth of the employees who found 
new jobs were working for the same salary they 
had earned at separation. Nearly one-fourth 
reported higher pay, of whom two-thirds received 
annual increases of $500 or less. However, more 
than half of those who succeeded in finding new 
employment had to take pay cuts; of these, a 
third were getting over $1,000 a year below their 
Labor Department pay, slightly more than a fifth 
between $500 and $1,000, and about two-fifths 


$500 or less. 


299715—54—_4 


The following cases, with information volun- 
teered during the survey, illustrate somefof the 
above salary variations: 

Man of 46, with 15 years in Federal service, who had 
worked as an investigator in Idaho, at a salary of $4,745, 
took a job at $2,880 in private employment. ‘Have been 
working 80-90 hours per week and thus far have been 
unable to make payment on bills accumulated while 
without employment after termination. Not enough 
income to cover living expenses.” 

Man of 34, with 6 years’ service, also an investigator 
but working in Maryland, at a salary of $5,060, did not 
look for work for 4 months after separation and secured a 
job paying about $1,000 more annually “on the first day 
I looked.” 

The workers who went into private industry 
did not fare so well as those who returned to 
Federal service, the respective proportions of 
each group taking salary cuts being two-thirds 
and two-fifths. 

However, those who entered private employ- 
ment had not been out of work so long as those 
rehired by the Government, about half of the 
former having been jobless for 1 to 3 months 
against seven-tenths of the latter.’ 


Special Difficulties in Finding Employment 


Location, Separated employees living in the 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan area (somewhat 
less than half the entire group) had more difficulty 
than those in other cities, about 55 percent finding 
new positions against 81 percent elsewhere. 
Moreover, of those reemployed in the Capital 
area, 16 percent had been out of work 3 months 
or more and 63 percent from 1 to 3 months, as 
compared with 8 and 59 percent, respectively, 
outside Washington. 


Occupation. ‘Attorneys, statistical clerks, and 
economists had the most difficulty in finding new 


1 Survey of Involuntarily Separated Labor Department Employees. 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, 
1954. 

A questionnaire was originally sent to 435 employees 90 days after their last 
day of work and followed up 30 days later; 65 of the original group did not 
reply. Of the remaining 370, 28 were neither working nor looking for work. 

This study cannot be regarded as representing the typiccl experience of 
Federal employees, since it covered former employees of only 1 department 
of Government, the number surveyed was small, although all involuntarily 
separated employees were queried, and the occupations were not necessarily 
typical of other departments of Government. 

Further, the study calls attention to the fact that a similar survey at present 
might show different results. 

* Only a slight difference existed between the 2 groups as to duration of 
unemployment for those unemployed 3 months or more. 
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jobs.” Two-thirds of the lawyers, half of the 
statistical clerks, and two-fifths of the economists 
were unemployed for 3 months or more before 
they were able to get employment. 

A woman of 38, an economist in Washington at a salary 
of $5,940, with 6 years in the Federal service, could not 
find suitable employment in her profession in Government, 
private business, or research organizations. She finally 
took the Federal Government stenographer examination 
and was hired as a temporary employee for about 6 months 
at a salary of $3,575. 


Sex and Age. Women and older workers had the 
hardest time to obtain new positions after Fed- 
eral separation. It was more difficult for women 
to be placed than men, and for both men and 
women who were 45 years old and over than 
younger workers. 

A woman of 50, with 9% years of Federal service, who 
had been a statistical clerk in Washington at a salary of 
$3,350, could not secure employment, and “finally gave 


up. Who will hire a woman after she reaches the age of 
50?” 


Thirty-six percent of the women and 28 percent 
of the men were still unemployed 3 months after 
separation; “41 percent of all those 45 years and 


over were among the unemployed, as against 26 
percent of those 25 to 44 years, and 32 percent of 
the 17 to 24 age group.” 


Annual-Leave Pay and Unemployment 


Two-thirds of the separated workers had not 
accumulated enough annual leave to cover the 
period of their unemployment. Of the total of 
331 reporting, 197 had less than 1 month’s accrued 
annual leave; over three-fourths of these had been 
out of work for more than a month. Of the un- 
employed group out of work for 3 months or more, 
two-thirds had had less than 1 month of accrued 
annual leave. Of those who were reemployed, 
more than half had less than 1 month of accrued 
annual leave, and two-thirds of these had been 
out of work for over a month. 

About 44 percent of the separated employees 
were covered by old-age and survivors insurance 
under social security, and 56 percent were under 
civil service retirement. ‘Only those under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act could withdraw 
their retirement contributions when separated 
from Federal employment.”’ 





Consumer Finances 
Survey, 1954 


Fewer CONSUMERS in early 1954 planned to buy 
cars, new houses, or other durable goods than in 
early 1953, according to preliminary survey find- 
ings released by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System.' Plans to buy new and 
used cars or homes within 2 years, nevertheless, 
about equaled those of consumers interviewed in 
early 1952 and 1953. A larger number of non- 
farm consumers planned to make home improve- 
ments and maintenance outlays, but on the aver- 
age anticipated spending a little less than in the 
previous year. As a whole, plans for buying 
household durables were less frequent than in 
early 1953, but greater than 2 years earlier. Plans 


for buying washing machines appeared to be hold- 
ing up, but “considerably fewer” consumers ex- 
pected to acquire refrigerators and television sets. 
To some extent, consumers planned to buy more 
heavily in the latter part of the year than they 
did in 1953. 

A majority of the consumers giving an opinion 
about economic prospects for the country in 1954 
regarded them as “generally good,”’ but a “sizable 
number” thought them unfavorable. Buying 
plans also reflected various reactions to prices. 
Consumers, generally, expected prices either to 


1 Findings are from preliminary data from the Ninth Annual Survey of 
Consumer Finances conducted by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in cooperation with the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. These findings are based on tabulations summariz- 
ing results of approximately 2,800 interviews taken in January and February 
1954 in 66 sampling areas throughout the country, including the 12 largest 
metropolitan areas. 
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be stable or to decline during the year (over a 
third held this latter view). One group considered 
it a good time to buy major household durables, 
describing prices as “not too high,” whereas 
another group did not think the time ripe, saying 
prices “will be lower.” 

“The survey findings as a whole leave the im- 
pression that consumers were somewhat less con- 
fident about their personal financial prospects than 
they were a year ago.” The proportion (about 
two-fifths) in 1954 receiving more income than a 
year ago was smaller, and the proportion (about 
a fourth) receiving less income was greater. About 


one-seventh (one-tenth in 1953) expected their 
income to drop during the year. Compared with 
early 1953, the proportion (29 percent) of nonfarm 
consumers who anticipated making more at the 
end of 1954 was a little smaller, but about the 
same as in each of the 3 yeers preceding the Korean 
outbreak. A slightly larger percentage thought 
themselves “worse off” than the year before; a 
slightly smaller percentage, “better off.” The 36 


percent feeling better off was, nevertheless, larger 
than in prior survey years, “probably reflecting 
the widespread increases in income and the general 
stability of consumer prices last” year.” 





Union Conventions Schedule, July 1954 


Union conventions are usually held periodically to determine policy 
and to elect officers. Those scheduled for July 1954 are listed below in 


chronological order. 


July Name of organization 


12 Washington State AFL 


19 Association of Colored Railway Trainmen & Locomotive 


Firemen, Inc 


19 International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, AFL 


19 New York State AFL 
25 


Oklahoma City 
New York, N. Y. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Wages and Hours * 


FLSA Not Applicable to Certain Protective-Service 
Employees. A United States court of appeals, in 
a decision contrary to other pertinent rulings, re- 
versed * in part the holding of a lower court. 
The appellate court held that certain employees of 
a detective agency furnishing fire and theft pro- 
tection service to a chain of retail department stores 
in two States were not covered under the Fair Labor 
Standard Act, as amended. 

To serve its retail outlets, the chain operated a 
central office and several warehouses in Chicago, 
where the watchmen, guards, a detective, and a 
fire inspector concerned herein were employed. 
Goods, most of them from out of State, were re- 
ceived at the warehouses, stored, and then shipped 
to the retail stores. 

The appellate court, looking to the employees’ 
activity as the test of coverage, held that no produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce was carried on 
atthe warehouses. Therefore, theagency’semploy- 
ees working at the warehouses were not employed “‘in 
any process or occupation related or essential to 
the production of goods” for interstate commerce 
witbin the meaning of the coverage provisions of 
the act. Nor were any of them engaged in inter- 
state commerce, the court held, except the so-called 
“seal-checking’”’ guards who checked the locks and 
seals on trucks before permitting them to unload 
or to leave the warehouses when loaded. 

The court also held that an employee at the 
central office of the employer was not covered, 
although she devoted a substantial part of her 
time to communication, some of it being interstate, 
with the guards furnishing the protective service. 
When employees of the same employer talk to 
each other, the court stated, it does not constitute 
“communication” within the meaning of ‘‘com- 
merce” under the act. 

Other central-office employees who supervised 
the guards stationed at the warehouses were also 
denied coverage of the act because it was not shown 
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that they devoted a substantial part of their time 
to the few guards who, the court held, were en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 


Labor Relations 


Union Liability for Acts of Agent. A United States 
court of appeals reversed * a lower court’s award 
of both actual and punitive damages in an action 
against a union for damages under the secondary 
boycott provisions of section 303 (b) of the Labor 
Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act, 1947. 
A nonunion coal mining company brought suit 
because of the alleged destruction of its business as 
the result of a secondary strike against a union 
employer (with whom the nonunion company had 
a contract) to force recognition of the union by the 
nonunion operator. The record showed no evi- 
dence of authorization or ratification of the strike 
by either the international union or its district 
division. However, the court found that the field 
representative who was then engaged in organiza- 
tion work in that area for both groups had called 
the strike. 

The court, noting that the legislative history of 
the act showed a clear intent by Congress to apply 
the common law rules relating to liability for 
acts of an agent in such cases, found the inter- 
national union and its district division to be 
responsible for the acts of their agent. The lower 
court was found to be in error, however, in its 
instructions to the jury as to the period for which 
actual damages should be assessed. Moreover, 
the lower court’s award of punitive damages of 
$75,000 was overruled, only actual damages being 
regarded as allowable under this act. 

The judgment appealed from was reversed and 
the case was remanded. 


1 Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary resuits may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, 
the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the 
issue presented.4 ¥ 

2 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not 
to be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

3 Mitchell v. Joyce Agency, Inc. (C. A. 7, Mar. 29, 1954). See also Guards 
and Watchmen under FLSA, Monthly Labor Review, June 1953 (p. 630). 

4 United Mine Workers of America v. Patton et al., d. 6. a. Laurel Branch Coal 
Co. (C. A. 4, Mar. 15, 1954). See also Monthly Labor Review, November 
1953 (p. 1211). 





SIGNIFICANT DECISIONS IN LABOR CASES 





Plant Removal Upheld. A United States court of 
appeals set aside * an order of the National Labor 
Relations Board in an action arising out of the 
removal of a textile firm from Massachusetts to 
North Carolina. The NLF:B had held that the 
move was for the purpose of avoiding the com- 
pany’s obligation to bargain with the union 
which represented its employees. 

The company’s action in closing its New 
England plant and establishing a new plant in the 
South was undertaken after long study of the 
industry’s problems, was motivated by economic 
reasons, and was not in violation of the LMRA, 
the court ruled. It also held that the evidence 
did not support the Board’s finding that the North 
Carolina firm was the “alter ego” of the Massa- 
chusetts firm, as the latter company was shown 
to be in process of liquidation, while the new firm 
was a going concern. 

The court found, too, that in view of the union’s 
failure to substantiate its claim of majority status, 
the employer did not violate section 8 (a) (5) of 
the act by refusing to bargain with the union 
until after it had won a representation election. 
Neither, the court held, did the record support 
the Board’s finding that the company had refused 
to bargain in good faith. Instead, stated the 
court, evidence established that the company 
made no attempt to deceive the union as to the 
nature of the plant’s shutdown. The union, the 
court noted, was well aware of the difficulties 
confronting the company, and the record dis- 
closed no discrimination in the layoff of employees 
in the course of closing down the plant. 


Employer’s “Uniformity” Policy Upheld. A 
United States court of appeals reversed* an 
NLRB order finding that an employer company 
had failed to bargain with a union in good faith, in 
violation of section 8 (a) (5) and (1) of the act, 
because the company had a policy of maintaining 
uniformity between union and nonunion workers 
in its employ. 

The record showed, said the court, that extended 
wage and contract negotiations between union and 
employer, in the course of which the company 
offered a general wage increase, had been un- 

5 Mount Hope Finishing Co. v. NLRB (C. A. 4, Mar. 15, 1954). 


* Texas Foundries, Inc. v. NLRB (C. A. 5, Apr. 15, 1954). 


7196 F. (2d) 286. 
* NLRB v. Lunder Shoe Corp. d. b. a. Bruce Shoe Co. et al. (C. A. 1, Mar. 


15, 1954). 


successful. The union refused this offer and 
called a strike, and during the strike, the com- 
pany began hiring new employees. When the 
plant had been completely restaffed, the com- 
pany notified the union of its loss of majority 
status as bargaining representative and refused 
the union's demand that employees who ha: not 
returned to work be reinstated. The NLRB in 
its ruling had found nothing intrinsically wrong 
with the adoption of such a policy of uniformity 
by the employer, but concluded that its method 
of effectuating this policy was in error. 

Citing the rule as to good faith bargaining in 
NLRB v. Mayer’ that “bona fide effort is the 
criterion,” the court held it to be well established 
that an employer may take into account the effect 
which a contract reached in a bargaining unit 
would have on employees outside of that unit. 
Therefore, the court ruled, the company did not 
show bad faith in insisting upon a general wage 
increase instead of the fringe benefits sought by 
the union. 


Successor Employer Obliged To Bargain. An 
NLRB ruling was ordered * enforced after modifi- 
cation by a United States court of appeals, in an 
unfair labor practice case against a successor 
employer. Prior to the time of the alleged unfair 
labor practices, but subsequent to certification 
of the union as bargaining representative for the 
firm’s employees, a change of ownership of the 
company had occurred. In June 1951, the business 
was bought by Michael Lunder, who purchased 
it to acquire a shoe business for his son, Bruce 
Lunder. By September 1951, the court stated, 
the business was being conducted under the name 
of “Bruce Shoe Co.,” although it was owned by 
Michael Lunder. Plans for sale of the business 
to the son, Bruce Lunder, and to his associate, 
Sidney Spiegel, were made in March 1952, and 
from that time the profits or losses accrued to 
Bruce Lunder and his associate. However, 
Michael Lunder was the owner until July 12, 
1952, when incorporation papers were filed for 
the Bruce Shoe Co. The NLRB order of March 
31, 1953, was directed against both Lunder and 
the Bruce company. 

Under the act, the court noted, an employer 
is obliged to recognize and bargain with the 
certified representative of its employees for a 
“reasonable” period in order to insure stability 
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to the bargaining relationship. What constitutes 
such a period is a question of fact in each case, 
the court said. A mere change of ownership was 
not sufficient, it held, to nullify the certification, 
in the absence of evidence of a substantial change 
in the nature of the employer-employee relation- 
ship. However, the court held that there was 
evidence of Michael Lunder’s failure to bargain 
with the union in good faith. 

In connection with the further organizational 
changes in the corporation, the court stated that 
in the absence of evidence that a predecessor has 
any continuing ownership interest or management 
control of a successor, or that a successor actively 
concerted with or participated with a predecessor 
to evade an NLRB order, he may not be required 
to remedy the predecessor’s unfair labor practices. 
The court ruled that the order had been improperly 
directed against respondent Bruce, and the NLRB 
was asked to submit a decree in conformity with 
the court’s opinion. 


Discharge for Failure To Pay Union Fine Unlawful. 
Reversing a finding by the trial examiner that an 
employee had voluntarily quit her employment, 
the NLRB found * that the employer had dis- 
charged the employee for refusing to pay a 
union-imposed fine of $1. Such a discharge, the 
Board ruled, was unlawful discrimination by the 
employer under the act, and both union and 
employer were held liable for the employee’s 
loss of pay. 

In so holding, the Board found the trial exam- 
iner’s finding to be contrary to the weight of the 
evidence. The employee’s testimony that she 
was told by the employer that he had to dis- 
charge her because the union would not allow 
her to work in the plant was corroborated, the 
Board said, by that of a disinterested witness, an 
employee of the State employment security office, 
who investigated the matter. 

The Board held, therefore, that the union had 
violated the act by causing the employer to 
discriminate against this employee, and ordered 


*In re Custom Underwear Manufacturing Co. (1088 NLRB 2, Mar. 31, 
1954). 

® In re Coolidge Corp. (108 NLRB 1, Mar. 23, 1954). 

"In re United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipefitting Industry of the United States and Canada, Local 428 (AFL) 
(Philadelphia, Pa.) and Riggers and Machinery Movers Local Union 161, 
affiliated with International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Tron Workers (AFL) (108 NLRB 80, Apr. 9, 1954). 


the union to withdraw its objections and request 
the employer to offer reinstatement to the ag- 
grieved employee. The employer and the union 
were ordered jointly and severally to reimburse 
the employee with back pay. 


Wage Negotiation During Representation Pro- 
ceeding. Execution of a wage revision agreement 
during the pendency of representation proceedings 
was found ® by the NLRB to be no interference 
with the employees’ free exercise of their choice 
of representatives. In so holding, the Board 
recognized that the mere raising of a represen- 
tation question by another union dces not suspend 
the rights of an incumbent union under an existing 
contract. Neither does the granting of benefits by 
an employer to a contracting union pursuant to a 
current contract afford grounds for setting aside 
an election, the Board ruled, even though the 
revised benefits continue in effect beyond the 
contract term. 

The Board ruled that the employer had not 
violated the act by holding preelection discussions 
of these matters with small groups of employees 
outside office hours, as attendance at the meetings 
was not compulsory. 


Jurisdictional Dispute Over Rigging Work. The 
NLRB asserted " its authority to determine juris- 
dictional questions as to rigging work in a case 
arising out of a series of disputes in the Phila- 
delphia area involving the Pipefitters and Riggers 
unions. The Pipefitters union claimed jurisdic- 
tion over the rigging of materials on which pipe- 
fitters work. This type of work is sometimes 
subcontracted by piping contractors ‘to rigging 
contractors who are under contract with the 
Riggers union. In the Philadelphia area, the 
Pipefitters union secured a contract with the pip- 
ing contractors providing that all rigging work 
would be done by pipefitters. The Riggers union 
in turn exerted pressure upon the rigging con- 
tractors to prevent rental of rigging equipment to 
piping contractors, and a number of work stop- 
pages occurred. Resort in several instances to 
voluntary methods available to the parties for 
adjustment of such differences was not successful. 
The Riggers union contended that the Pipefitters 
union had by its conduct violated section 8 (b) 
(4) (D) of the act. The Pipefitters, however, 
disputed the NLRB’s jurisdiction over the matter. 
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The Board ruled that these instances were more 
than an “isolated series of occurrences.” Instead, 
it held, the evidence established a “pattern of con- 
duct” by the Pipefitters amounting to a “‘continu- 
ing plan to effect a Pipefitters’ monopoly of the 
disputed work.” A determination limited to the 
particular employers concerned in these instances 
would not, the Board said, be a sufficient deterrent 
to possible further aggressive action. Therefore, 
to effectuate the purposes of the act, the Board 
broadened its determination in an effort to protect 
the employers in the area from an “unwarranted 
continuation of this jurisdictional strife.” 

In so holding, the Board indicated that it did 
not intend to discourage the use of such other 
media for settlement as were available to the 
parties. By broadening its determination, the 
Board said, it hoped to “encourage an expeditious 
use of those media for the effectuation of a final 
adjustment of the underlying jurisdictional dispute 
between the two unions.” 


Craft Unit Severance Determination Allowed. A 
self-determination election was directed ” by the 
NLRB for a group of employees of a shipyard 
previously part of a plantwide unit and repre- 
sented by a plantwide bargaining representative. 
The proposed unit included pipefitter leadermen, 
pipefitters, pipe welders, and pipefitter helpers 
who regularly work with the pipefitters at the 
yard. 

Applying the criteria recently established in the 
American Potash case," the Board held that the 
factors of a plantwide bargaining history and in- 
tegration of production processes present in this 
situation were not determinative of the appro- 
priate unit. The proposed unit, the Board ruled, 
constituted a “true craft” as that term was defined 
in the American Potash case, and the petitioning 
union, it found, had traditionally represented the 
pipefitter craft. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Seniority Provision. A court of appeals held ™* 
that veterans, whose regular apprenticeships or 
helper apprenticeships were completed after inter- 
ruption by military service, have no right under 
pre-1948 veterans’ reemployment statutes to the 


seniority dates as journeymen which admittedly 
they would have achieved if not called to military 
service. 

Normally the apprenticeships were for 4 and 3 
years, respectively. During World War II and in 
the absence of these veterans, the apprenticeships 
were shortened Ly 1 year. They reverted to their 
normal length before the veterans were able to 
complete the portions of their apprenticeships 
remaining unfinished when they entered military 
service. These veterans completed the longer 
apprenticeships after their military service. 
Under the collective bargaining agreement, sen- 
iority of journeymen who completed apprentice- 
ships late because of military service was predated 
for a period equivalent to the time spent in the 
Armed Forces. 

These veterans claimed that, when they had 
met all contractual requirements effective on and 
after their restoration, then, independent of any 
special contractual predating provision, their 
journeyman seniority should be precisely the dates 
they would have acquired if they had not been in 
military service. Since they would have com- 
pleted their apprenticeships under the shorter 
term rules, they claimed dates approximately 1 
year earlier than those given them under the 
predating agreement. 

In ruling against this contention, the court held 
that the applicable portions of the statute were 
that a restored veteran shall be considered as 
having been on furlough or leave of absence during 
his military service and shall be restored without 
loss of seniority. It further held that the statute 
requires no more than restoration “to the position 
left with the seniority that he would have had if 
he had remained working in that position, not to 
be promoted to another position that he might 
have obtained if he had not left or to be awarded 
seniority in such other position.’ Accordingly, 
the court concluded, the statute did not require 
either the back-dated seniority given by the agree- 
ment or the additional year’s seniority based on 
what would have happened but for the veterans’ 
absence in military service. 

13 In re Bethlehem Steel Co., Shipbuilding Division, Beaumont Yard (Beau- 
mont, Tex.) and Pipefitters Local Union No. 195 (AFL) (108 NLRB 51, Apr. 
ws American Petesh && Chemical Corp. (107 NLRB 200, Mar. 1, 1954). 


“ Bostian vy. Seaboard Airline R. R. Co. (C. A. 4, Apr. , 1954, affirming 
D. C. E. D. Va., July 2, 1953). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





April 1, 1954 


Tue National Labor Relations Board set aside the con- 
tested election for dockworker representation in the Port 
of New York (see Chron. item for Jan. 11, 1954, MLR, 
Mar. 1954) and ordered a new election, ultimately set for 
May 26. It also ordered the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (Ind.), under penalty of being removed from 
the ballot, to discontinue its strike (see Chron. item for 
Mar. 4, 1954, MLR, May 1954). 

On April 2, the union, faced also by a New York Supreme 
Court injunction, called off the strike. 

On April 12, the United States Supreme Court, affirming 
lower court decisions, upheld the validity of the provisions 
of the Bi-State Waterfront Commission Act regulating 
employment of longshoremen (see Chron. item for Nov. 
9, 1953, MLR, Jan. 1954) and banning “public loaders” 
from the docks (see Chron. item for Dec. 1, 1953, MLR, 
Feb. 1954). (See also p. 671 of this issue and p. 565 of 
May 1954 issue.) 


Tue Secretary of Labor, over industry objection, issued 
an order, under the Walsh-Healey (Public Contracts) Act, 
increasing the minimum wage rate from $1.05 to $1.20 an 
hour in the woolen and worsted industry, effective May 
7, 1954. 

On April 19, 35 woolen and worsted companies and 1 
felt company filed action in the Federal district court at 
Washington, D. C., to enjoin the Secretary from putting 
the order into effect. (See also p. 668 of this issue.) 


April 2 


Tue Federal Court of Appeals at San Francisco, in a 
rehearing, held a retail clerks’ union in civil contempt for 
disobeying the earlier decree enforcing the NLRB consent 
order that the union bargain in good faith with a grocery- 
store chain and cease demanding that the owner bargain 
for supervisors, as a condition to bargaining for clerks. 
The case involved was National Labor Relations Board v. 
Retail Clerks International Association, Retail Clerks 
Union, Local 648 (AFL), et al. 


April 5 


Arruur Larson, authority on workmen’s compensation 
and former dean of the University of Pittsburgh Law 
School, was confirmed by the Senate as Under Secretary 
of Labor. (See Chron. item for Oct. 8, 1953, MLR, 
Dec. 1953.) 
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April 7 

Tue Brotherhood of Railway Clerks (AFL) announced 
that it had signed an agreement with the Railway Express 
Agency incorporating the recommendations of a Presiden- 
tial emergency board (see Chron. item for Feb. 17, 1954, 
MLR, Apr. 1954). 


April 9 

Tue NLRB ruled that a pipefitters’ union in Philadelphia 
was not lawfully entitled to force or require any employer 
in the area to assign rigging work to its members, and 
that the union’s jurisdictional dispute with a riggers’ 
union was based on a continuous plan of the Pipefitters to 
maintain a monopoly of rigging work in the area. The 
case was United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing & Pipefitting Industry of the U. S. and 
Canada, Local 428 (AFL), et al., and Riggers and Machinery 
Movers Local Union 161, affliated with International 
Association of Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron 
Workers (AFL). (See also p. 664 of this issue.) 


Tue Federal Court of Appea's at New Orleans, La., in 
the case of National Labor Relations Board v. Houston 
Chronicle Publishing Co., Houston, Tex. (see Chron. item 
for Dec. 19, 1952, MLR, Feb. 1953), reversed the NLRB 
finding that the newspaper, in substituting an independent 
contractor system of distribution for its circulation depart- 
ment, was motivated by a desire to avoid bargaining with 
a union and consequently violated the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Tue International Federation of Petroleum Workers— 
a& new international trade secretariat (see MLR, Apr. 
1953, p. 372)—was established by a founding convention 
held in Paris, April 5-9. Union delegates from 14 countries 
attended. O. A. Knight, president of the Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO), was elected president. Head- 
quarters will be in Denver, Colo., with a branch in Paris. 


April 11 


Tue manager of the Cloak Joint Board, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL), urged the heads 
of New York City locals affiliated with the Board to 
encourage modern mass-production methods in Man- 
hattan women’s coat and suit shops—introduced with 
the union’s reluctant consent in 1951—+to halt the indus- 
try’s flight to neighboring States and localities. (See 
also p. 670 of this issue.) 


April 12 

Tue Supreme Court of the United States denied review 
to the NLRB in two cases, thereby in effect upholding the 
decisions of the lower courts: 

In (1) Farmer, Chairman of National Labor Relations 
Board, et al. v. United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
of America (Ind.) et al., the lower court denied statutory 
authority to the Board to challenge the veracity of non- 
Communist affidavits filed with it (see Chron. item for 
Dec. 4, 1953, MLR, Feb. 1954). 
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In (2) Same v. International Fur & Leather Workers’ 
Union .. . (Ind.), the Board had been enjoined from 
applying its policy (later suspended) of holding up certifi- 
cation of a union having an officer under indictment for 
filing a false non-Communist affidavit (see Chron. item 
for Dec. 10, 1953, MLR, Feb. 1954). 

Meanwhile, on April 2, the president of the Fur & 
Leather Workers was convicted by a Federal district 
court of falsifying his non-Communist affidavit. Subse- 
quently, the NLRB ordered the union to show cause, by 
May 17, why it should not lose compliance status. (See 
also p. 672 of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., and 
Edward Ertel et al., found no violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act in the employer’s discharge of employees who walked 
out before their shift ended when the medical department 
sent them back to work after they had reported illness 
arising from a condition about which the union had filed 
a grievance. This conduct was not protected concerted 
activity, the Board ruled, but followed a plan to force 
acceptance of the union’s proposed grievance solution. 


April 13 
Tue Federal Court of Appeals at St. Louis, Mo., reversed 
the NLRB in the case of National Labor Relations Board 
v. Nash-Finch Co., Fargo, N. Dak., ruling that the em- 
ployer did not violate the Taft-Hartley Act by unilaterally 
discontinuing fringe benefits for union employees imme- 
diately after execution of a bargaining agreement which 
contained no provision for their continuation, although 
the subject was discussed during negotiations. 


April 14 


Over 3,500 members of the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) at the Kaiser-Willys Motors plant at Toledo, Ohio, 
voted to substitute a straight hourly wage rate for incen- 
tive pay. The changeover would be tied to a bonus plan, 
in which both company and worker would share in an 
expected increase in efficiency. This step, recommended 
by an officer of the parent union, would place the company 
on & more competitive basis. (See p. 669 of this issue.) 


April 15 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Mills Industries, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., and International Association of Machinists, District 8 
(AFL), denied the union’s representation petition for each 
of three separate craft units, although it had traditionally 
represented one of the crafts, on the ground that the union 
was seeking to utilize the Board’s recent craft-severance 
doctrine (see Chron. item for Mar. 1, 1954, MLR, May 
1954) to regain plantwide bargaining status on a “piece- 
meal basis.” 


Tue Federal Court of Appeals at New Orleans, La., over- 
ruled the NLRB in the case of Texas Foundries, Inc., 
Lufkin, Tex., v. National Labor Relations Board, holding 
that the employer’s insistence, during negotiations with a 
union, on a general wage increase (put into effect immedi- 


ately for nonunion workers) instead of fringe bene- 
fits sought by the union, in order to maintain uniformity 
between union and nonunion employees, did not necessar- 
ily show bad faith on the employer’s part. (See also p. 663 
of this issue.) 


April 20 


Tue President’s Committee on Government Contracts (see 
Chron. item for Aug. 13, 1953, MLR, Oct. 1953) revised 
the fair employment practice clause for Federal contracts 
to define specific work situations to which it applies: ‘‘em- 
ployment, upgrading, demotion, or transfer; recruit- 
ment .. .; layoff or termination; rates of pay, or other 
forms of compensation; and selection for training (includ- 
ing apprenticeship).” 


April 22 


Tug Switchmen’s Union of North America (AFL) and the 
western railroads reached agreement (under mediation)— 
extended to other carriers through standby agreements— 
on the terms of a new contract paralleling those recently 
negotiated between three operating railroad unions and 
the major carriers (see Chron. item for Feb. 5, 1954, MLR, 
Apr. 1954). Mediation on the union’s demand for a wage 
differential for engine foremen was recessed. (See also p. 
670 of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of A. C. Lawrence Leaiher Co., 
Ashland, Ky., and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
enunciated the principle that ‘where [as here] a local 


group disaffiliates from a union expelled by its parent (see 
preceding Chron. item for Apr. 12, 1954, case 2), for reasons 


related to the expulsion . . . the Board will find that a 
schism exists” and, because such circumstances disrupt in- 
dustrial relations, will direct a new election notwithstand- 
ing an existing contract which would otherwise bar a repre- 
sentation election. 


April 26 


Cuaries J. MacGowan (67) resigned as president of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers & Helpers (AFL), effective 
July 1. William A. Calvin, assistant to the president, was 
elected by the union’s executive council to succeed him, 


April 29 


Two AFL international unions—The Machinists and the 
Plumbers and Pipe Fitters—revised a jurisdictional agree- 
ment (1925 and 1941) which defines their respective work 
rights and establishes a procedure, ending in arbitration, 
for settling disputes. 


Tue Director of the Foreign Operations Administration 
announced the formation of a 10-member FOA Labor Ad- 
visory Committee, consisting of 4 members, each desig- 
nated by the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and 1 each by the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association and the operating rail- 
road brotherhoods. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





A NuMBER of stoppages occurred during April in 
the woolen and worsted industry as a result of 
efforts to reduce wages, whereas in other textile 
negotiations, agreements were renewed without 
change. A Federal court acted to restrain the 
application of a higher minimum wage deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor for public- 
contract work in the woolen and worsted branch. 
Developments in the railroad industry were 
marked by an agreement with a fourth major 
operating union, several arbitration awards, and 
the conclusion of hearings by the President’s 
Emergency Board on proposed changes in fringe 
benefits for nonoperating employees. Interest in 
the AFL-CIO no-raiding pact revived; the NLRB 
ordered a new representation election on the 
New York docks and took other significant actions. 


Work Stoppages and Wage Developments 


Textiles. Several strikes in the textile industry 
occurred during the month after employers pro- 
posed making wage reductions. About 3,000 
members of the Textile Workers (CIO) struck on 
April 26 at 11 American Woolen mills in New 
England, where the company proposed a 21-cent 
average hourly wage cut “to meet competition.” 
A few days earlier, a strike threat by the union at 
organized plants of the Bachman-Uxbridge Wor- 
sted Corp. had been averted, when the company 
agreed not to put into effect reductions of 15 cents 
an hour in wages and fringe benefits, announced 
for April 21, and extended its agreements until 
May 17. Bachman-Uxbridge is involved in a 
merger proposal with American Woolen; it 
operates 6 northern plants (some unorganized). 

Employees represented by the Textile Workers 
Union (CIO) struck Wyandotte Worsted Co. 
mills in 4 New England States for 2 weeks, begin- 
ning April 12. The strike ended upon agreement 
to extend the previous contract to May 17, pending 
further negotiations between the union and the 
American Woolen Co., a key producer. A 1-week 
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strike of several thousand members of the Indus- 
trial Trades Union of America (Ind.), beginning 
April 13, at 15 plants in the Woonsocket, R. L., 
area ended with agreement to extend contracts for 
a year and to provide for a reopening in the event 
a new industry wage pattern is established. 

Earlier in April, Botany Mills, of Passaic, N. J., 
and the CIO Textile Workers announced a new 
2-year agreement. It provided for increased 
hospital benefits and revised the existing cost-of- 
living provision to conform with such provisions 
generally in effect in the woolen and worsted 
industry. The 7-cent cost-of-living allowance, 
previously in effect at Botany, was reduced to 5 
cents. The agreement also permits either party 
to reopen discussions on wages once in each year, 
with arbitration provided for if agreement is not 
reached. A week after the new contract was 
signed, Botany asked the union for a 16%-cent 
wage reduction. Both union and company have 
indicated that the issue would go to arbitration. 

The Secretary of Labor, on April 1, ordered the 
minimum wage for public-contract work in the 
woolen and worsted industry raised from $1.05 to 
$1.20 an hour, effective May 7. He had proposed 
the new minimum on January 28, 1954, under 
provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act.? On April 
19, 36 manufacturers in the industry located in 
different parts of the country filed suit in a Federal 
district court to block the proposed minimum, 
contending that the Secretary had exceeded his 
authority in setting a minimum on a nationwide 
basis rather than on wages prevailing in various 
areas. They also alleged that the determination 
was based on 1952 data “made obsolete” by 
economic conditions affecting their industry. 

In a somewhat parallel situation last year, 
textile mills challenged the Secretary’s Walsh- 
Healey wage determination * for the cotton, silk, 
and synthetic textile industry in a court test, filed 
in January 1953. In cases‘ pending in the 
Federal District Court for the District of Columbia 
these mills were requested by the Secretary to 
furnish information by April 6, 1954, on the 
impact of the $1 minimum on performance of 
Government contracts, 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

2 For developments early in 1953, see Monthly Labor Review, March 1953 
(Pp. 292) and May 1953 (p. 534); see also April 1954 issue (p. 443). 

* See Monthly Labor Review, March 1953 (p. 292) and April 1953 (p. 421). 

* Covington Mills, Inc. v. Durkin (No. 259-53, D. C. Dist. of Col.); and 
Alabama Mills, Inc. v. Durkin (No. 614-53, D. C. Dist. of Col.). 
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Hat Manufacture. A new 2-year agreement, be- 
tween the John B. Stetson Co. and the Hat Work- 
ers (AFL), for employees at the company’s Phila- 
delphia plant, was reached in mid-April subject to 
ratification. The agreement increased maximum 
pension payments from $100 to $105 a month, and 
provided for wage increases on the basis of the 
Consumer Price Index up to a maximum of 5 cents 
an hour. The settlement terms are expected to 
set the pattern for 3,000 Stetson workers in various 
parts of the country. In Norwalk, Conn., the 
controversy between the union and the Hat Cor- 
poration of America was still deadlocked, with the 
strike, which began July 8, 1953, still in effect. 


Shipbuilding. On April 9, the Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers (AFL) and the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., at Camden, N. J., reached an agreement 
that ended a 4-day stoppage of 6,000 employees 
protesting the company’s suspension of union offi- 
cers in connection with a previous brief ‘wildcat’ 
strike over working conditions. The settlement 
upheld the 4-day suspension’ of union officers, and 
the union waived its right to file grievances for 
wages lost during the stoppages. The company 
waived its claim for monetary damages resulting 
from the work stoppages. 


Food Processing. About 4,600 employees of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., at 27 plants in 13 States, went on 
strike April 2, after negotiations broke down over 
a master contract clause covering work schedules. 
The workers involved are represented by the 
American Federation of Grain Millers (AFL). 
Wages, which are negotiated separately by locals 
of the union at each plant, were not in dispute. 
The strike ended April 23 on terms generally sim- 
ilar to those reached earlier with other major 
grain-milling employers. 

The California Processors and Growers Associa- 
tion and the AFL Cannery Workers announced a 
new agreement, reached in mid-April, covering 
60,000 employees. The new contract does not 
provide for an immediate wage increase, but either 
party may reopen on wages any time in 1954 
if living costs change significantly. Arbitration 
is provided for if agreement cannot be reached. 


Construction. The Associated General Contrac- 
tors of Northern and Central California announced 
agreements with the AFL Laborers’ union on 


April 14, covering approximately 30,000 construc- 
tion workers. Principal changes in the agree- 
ments include: a 5-cent hourly wage increase 
effective May 1, 1954; an additional 2%-cent in- 
crease beginning on August 1, 1954; and, effective 
February 1, 1955, a 2%-cent hourly increase in the 
employers’ contribution to the Laborers’ Health 
and Welfare Trust Fund. 


Public Utilities. A wage increase of 3% percent, 
averaging about 7.6 cents an hour, became effec- 
tive April 1 for 13,500 production, clerical, and 
maintenance employees of the Commoawealth 
Edison Co. of Chicago. The employees are repre- 
sented by the AFL Electrical Workers. 


Lithographers. The Metropolitan Lithographers 
Association, an employer group, announced a new 
2-year contract on April 18, covering 6,000 mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Lithographers of Amer- 
ica (CIO) in the New York City area. No im- 
mediate wage increase was provided; an escalator 
clause under which weekly wages increase $2 for 
every 2-point rise in the Consumer Price Index 
was, however, continued. Weekly employer con- 
tributions to the welfare fund were increased by 
$2 a worker. Triple time for work on holidays, 
and pay for holidays falling on Saturday were also 
provided. The workweek is to be reduced from 
36% to 35 hours, on July 1, 1955, with no loss in 
weekly earnings. 


Automobiles. The United Auto Workers (CIO) 
and the Kaiser-Willys Motors Corp. reached 
preliminary agreement on April 14, to substitute 
time rates, supplemented by a semiannual bonus, 
for an incentive-wage payment system. The 
change would affect about 3,800 production 
workers at the company’s Toledo, Ohio, plant; in 
addition, 3,100 other workers already on an hourly 
pay basis would be eligible for the bonus payments. 
The bonus plan provides that the company and all 
workers in the bargaining unit are to share any 
benefits resulting from engineering changes de- 
signed to increase plant efficiency. Agreement on 
hourly rates of pay which were less than previous 
incentive earnings was interpreted in news reports 
as union acceptance of a “wage cut.” A union 
spokesman explained, however, that the new 
rates were “as high [as] or higher than” rates 
for comparable jobs in other automotive plants. 
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Coal Mining. Supplementary agreements be- 
tween the United Mine Workers and major 
bituminous coal operator groups, negotiated in 
mid-April, provide for a June 26 to July 6 vaca- 
tion period and the usual $100 vacation payment 
for 1954. The national sgreement, negotiated in 
the autumn of 1952, stipulated the dates and pay 
for the miners’ 10-day vacation in 1953, but made 
no provision for a 1954 vacation period. 


Railroads. Settlement of the wage dispute be- 
tween the Switchmen’s Union of North America 
(AFL) and the railroads with which it holds agree- 
ments was announced on April 22. The settle- 
ment, covering approximately 11,000 members and 
retroactive to December 16, 1953, provides a 5- 
cent-an-hour general wage increase; incorporation 
of previous cost-of-living allowances into basic 
rates of pay, with discontinuance of wage escala- 
tion, and an additional week of paid vacation for 
employees with 15 or more years’ service.’ It is 
similar to agreements reached previously by the 
railroads with the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and the Order of Railway Conductors, 
all independent. With this settlement, agree- 
ments had been reached with 4 of the railroads’ 5 
operating unions, covering approximately 80 per- 
cent of the carriers’ operating employees. 

Arbitration board hearings, involving the pro- 
posal of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(Ind.) for a 30-percent wage increase, began in 
Chicago on April 26. A panel was also selected 
to hold hearings, beginning May 3, in the dispute 
between the Pullman Co. and the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, on the union’s request for a 
reduction from a basic 210- to a 174-hour work- 
month (equivalent to 40 hours a week), and other 
improvements. 

A Presidential Emergency Board completed its 
hearings in mid-April in the dispute’ involving 
approximately a million nonoperating employees. 
The Board’s report is to be submitted to the 
President by May 15, 1954. Early in April, the 
AFL Railway Clerks and the Railway Express 
Agency negotiated new wage scales in a number of 
cities, based on the recommendations of a Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Board.* 

An arbitration board, appointed under a May 
17, 1950, agreement, issued its award on April 13, 
in a longstanding dispute between the Locomotive 


Firemen and Enginemen and a number of major 
railroads over the working rules that govern the 
hiring of a second fireman for multiple-unit 
diesel locomotives. The board decided that the 
rules applied only to high-speed mainline or 
streamlined through passenger trains. It also 
found that “firemen do not have the exclusive 
mght to perform engineroom work on diesel 
locomotives” and concluded that “the carriers 
have not violated the regional diesel agreements,”’ 
as the union contended. 


Other Developments 


Women’s Garments. Leaders of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) were 
urged to encourage use of mass production methods 
by New York City women’s coat and suit makers. 
The plea was voiced by Isidore Nagler, manager of 
the union’s Cloak Joint Board, which represents 
63,000 workers in the industry in the metropolitan 
area, to check the industry’s flight from mid- 
Manhattan to New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, and upstate New York. He pointed out 
that official union sanction of the so-called section 
system of manufacture, relying less on hand tail- 
oring and more on machine work, was not granted 
until 1951, even though it existed in union shops 
in Brooklyn and Queens. Mr. Nagler noted that 
the skilled immigrant tailors who formed the 
foundation of the union’s initial membership are 
in the upper age brackets or have died or retired. 
The lack of opportunity for, or unwillingness of, 
younger workers to acquire the necessary skills 
confront the industry and the union with a 
seriously declining labor force in New York City. 
To assure an adequate labor supply for the future, 
Mr. Nagler declared, greater stress would need to 
be placed on the simplified tailoring involved in 
the section system. The union’s experience had 
been, he said, that companies switching over to 
the new method had been able to retain all their 
skilled tailors on the more complicated operations, 
thus assuring them of steady work and increased 
earnings. 


5 The settlement also provided for recessing mediation of the union’s de- 
mand for a wage differential for engine foremen. 

* See Monthly Labor Review, February 1954 (p. 192). 

1 For earlier developments, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1953 (p. 765), 
December 1953 (p. 1327), February 1954 (p. 192), March 1954 (p. 307), and 
April 1954 (p. 441). 

* See Monthly Labor Review, April 1954 (p. 441). 
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Welfare Funds. In mid-April, the IUGWU turned 
over to the New York City district attorney the 
names of 2 union accountants and 12 dress manu- 
facturers for prosecution for collusion to defraud 
the union welfare fund. The accoun‘ants, em- 
ployed by the union’s Dress Joint Board to audit 
the employers’ payroll records, were accused of 
having allowed the manufacturers to make syste- 
matic and substantial underpayments to the fund 
in return for a share of the employers’ savings. 
Under the contract covering 80,000 union dress- 
makers in the New York City metropolitan area, 
manufacturers are required to contribute 6% per- 
cent of their weekly payroll to provide health, 
welfare, and pension benefits for their workers. 
Payments into the fund total $11 million yearly. 
Although full restitution to the fund had been 
offered, union officers reportedly felt a stronger 
deterrent was needed to prevent a recurrenceof 
such actions. Union sources pointed out that 
their investigation indicated ‘‘chiseling’’ was not 
widespread and that most employers were meeting 
their obligations in full. 

In another union welfare development, the 
New York City Central Trades and Labor Council 
(AFL) sent out detailed questionnaires to 600 
unions as the first step in its projected * inquiry 
into union health and pension funds. The pro- 
ject has stirred opposition from some unions, 
including the Garment Workers and Teamsters, 
on the ground that it represents an attempt by 
the central body to “whitewash” a few funds 
which are unethically and uneconomically man- 
aged. A number of major local unions announced 
they would boycott the inquiry. The chairman 
of the council’s commission on welfare funds 
expressed confidence that “the vast majority of 
unions” would cooperate and described the action 
as a “major move by labor to clean its own house.”’ 

The United States Senate, on April 28, auth- 
orized an investigation into operation of employee 
welfare and pension funds under collective bar- 
gaining agreements. The Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare is authorized to spend 
up to $75,000 to determine whether legislation is 
needed to conserve the funds and protect the 
beneficiaries. 

New York amended the State insurance act, 


* See Monthly Labor Review, April 1954 (p. 441). 
” See Monthly Labor Review, May 1954 (p. 565). 
ti See Monthly Labor Review, December 1953 (p. 1325). 


‘records ... 


effective March 28, 1954, to give the State super- 
intendent authority to examine the records of any 
employee welfare trust fund as often as he considers 
it expedient. The amendment further requires 
that trustees of welfare funds shall keep “accurate 
in conformance with generally a- 
cepted accounting principles.” 


New York Docks. Longshoremen resumed work 
at the port of New York docks on April 3, after a 
29-day work stoppage.” Both the ILA-Ind. and 
the ILA-AFL awaited a new representation elec- 
tion, scheduled by the NLRB for May 26. 

Two major provisions of the New York-New 
Jersey Waterfront Commission Compact were 
upheld by the Supreme Court, in separate 7 to 2 
decisions, on April 12. These decisions upheld 
(1) a lower court refusal of an [LA~Ind. plea for 
an injunction barring the Bi-State Waterfront 
Commission from requiring longshoremen to 
register for employment, and (2) the lower court’s 
rejection of a plea by the union and the Staten 
Island Loaders Association for an injunction 
barring enforcement of the provision outlawing 
public loaders on the docks. 


NLRB. On March 31, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board won court approval to investigate 
non-Communist oaths in a case involving Maurice 
Travis, secretary-treasurer of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Works (Ind.). The Federal district 
court for the District of Columbia dismissed the 
union’s complaint that the NLRB had overstepped 
its authority in summoning Travis before it on 
this issue. This was the first favorable court de- 
cision in the NLRB’s efforts to question the 
affidavits required of union officers under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Two previous adverse decisions by the same 
Court were refused review by the United States 
Supreme Court during April. In the first case, 
involving the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers (Ind.) and the American Commu- 
cations Association (Ind.), the district court had 
held that the NLRB lacks power to inquire into 
the truth of non-Communist affidavits signed by 
union officers. In the second case, the court had 
ruled against a Board policy ™ to withhold certi- 
fication of a union having an officer under indict- 
ment on a charge that he falsely made a non- 
Communist affidavit. The second decision in- 
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volved the International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union (Ind.}, whose president, Ben Gold, was 
under indictment at the time on a charge that he 
had filed a false non-Communist affidavit with 
the Board in 1950. Subsequent to the court de- 
cision, Gold was convicted and sentenced for hav- 
ing false'y denied that he was a Communist Party 
member and a supporter of its policies. On April 
21, the NLRB issued an order requiring the Fur 
Workers’ union to show cause by April 30—later 
extended to May 17—why it should not lose the 
Board’s services. The order stated that the 
union must remove Gold from office and from any 
official functions and duties of the union, or show 
other “good cause” to maintain its status before 
the Board. 

In a case involving the Richfield Oil Corp. of 
Los Angeles, Calif., and the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union (CIO), the NLRB has before it the 
question whether terms of an employer’s stock- 
purchase plan for his employees are an issue on 
which he must bargain. About a year ago, the 
Richfield Corp. unilaterally announced that em- 
ployees could buy its stock under a joint-contribu- 
tion plan. The union protested the plan and de- 
manded the right to negotiate on the terms. On 
the union’s petition, the NLRB general counsel 
had issued a refusal-to-bargain complaint. 

An NLRB decision that the Mount Hope 
Finishing Co.” had moved its plant from Massa- 
chusetts to North Carolina to avoid negotiating 
with the Textile Workers Union (CIO) was over- 
ruled ® by the United States Court of Appeals in 
Richmond, Va., on March 15. The court said 
that “long before the union made its appearance, 
the business was deteriorating ... and . . . the 
managers . . . were seeking a snitable location in 
the South.” The court concluded that the 
NLRB took too narrow a view of the company’s 
special problems, and indicated that “unfavorable 
economic conditions which for years have con- 
fronted the textile industry in New England” 
were the overriding reason for the company’s 
departure from Massachusetts. 


Interunion Affairs. Interest in the AFL-CIO 
no-raiding “* pact was revived during April. The 
president of the AFL Machinists’ urged that the 
65 AFL and 40 CIO unions that have indicated 
a readiness to accept the agreement go ahead with 
the proposed peace pact even though some major 


AFL unions are opposed to it. In a letter to 
Mr. Reuther, Mr. Meany stated that it never 
had been his understanding that effectuation of 
the agreement would be held up until all unions 
in both organizations had signed. He emphasized 
that the pact was intended to guarantee peaceful 
relations among the unions that did sign and not 
to disarm the signers in their dealings with unions 
that stayed outside the accord. The CIO has 
called a special meeting of its executive board for 
May 10 to review its position on the matter.” 
A major jurisdictional dispute within the AFL 
between the Teamsters’ union and the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks continued. The National 
Mediation Board made arrangements for a sys- 
temwide representation election requested by the 
Clerks, covering approximately 13,000 drivers, 
helpers, and garage attendants employed by the 
Railway Express Agency. Hearings to establish 
voting rules were scheduled for early in May, 
with the election to be held later in the month. 
Dave Beck, president of the Teamsters’ union, 
which represents about one-third of the agency’s 
truck workers, called on the AFL to request the 
Clerks to withdraw its petition and to abide by a 
1937 Federation decision awarding jurisdiction 
over express drivers in a number of major cities 
to the Teamsters. A conference with the Clerks 
was arranged for April 30, at the request of the 
Teamsters, who asked the AFL president, George 
Meany, to use his “good offices” to persuade the 
Clerks to let the dispute be settled within the AFL. 
After more than a year of intermittent negotia- 
tions, the executive board of the CIO Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union approved 
plans for a merger with the independent Distribu- 
tive, Processing and Office Workers of America, 
under which the DPO would be disbanded and 
its locals chartered by the CIO affiliate. Officers 
of the Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers 
International Union (CIO) also approved plans 
to merge with the RWDSU-CIO. Final amalga- 
mation of these three unions is scheduled to 
take place at the seventh annual RWDSU-CIO 
convention in Atlantic City, May 24-27. 


18 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1953 (p. 1102). 

1% Mount Hope Finishing Co. et al v. NLRB (C. A. 4, No. 6690, Mar. 15, 
1954). Decision reported in 25 Labor Cases (CCH), par. 68,272. See also 
this issue (p. 663). 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1953 (p. 1165). 

18 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1954 (p. 568). 

% See Monthly Labor Review, April 1954 (p. 441). 
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Special Reviews 


The Logic of British and American Industry: A 
Realistic Analysis of Ec-»omie Structure 
and Government. By P. Sargant Florence. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1953. 368 pp. $65. 

This work presents a comparison of British and 
American industry with a moral. The moral in 
one particular case is expressed as follows: ‘This 

. . Suggests that in the given state of knowledge 
in an industrialized country the investment of 
fixed capital is a function of the type of materials 
used and product made; and that whatever the 
government and policy developed by or imposed 
upon the industry, the physical and technological 
factors are likely to remain constant in determining 
structure and organization.” The leading idea 
of the book is that the size, location, and concen- 
tration of industry, cost structures, the type of 
management and financing, and the degree and 
kind of government control are to a large extent 
determined by the given technological facts and 
are not entirely the result of historical accident or 
arbitrary decisions. This is proved by the basic 
similarities between the structure and organization 
of various industries in the United Kingdom and 
in the United States. That these similarities exist 
in industries which developed under such different 
political and social circumstances proves that there 
must be a logic in the economic structure of in- 
dustries which can only be explained by their 
technological characteristics. This thesis is elab- 
orated throughout the book by skillful use of 
statistics which in many cases are so different in 
nature that they seem to defy comparison. 

Throughout the book the author emphasizes the 
similarities and the rationale of industrial structure 
but he does not overlook the national differences 
and the irrational element in the structure and 
location of industries. 

Here follow some of the differences which the 
author points out: Measured in workers, size of 





plant and firm is “probably slightly, but only 
slightly’’ larger in the United States. In contrast, 
“horsepower per worker in American manufac- 
tures as a whole is at least double that in British.” 
However, the relationship of the degree of mechan- 
ization snd the size of plants in different industries 
is strikingly similar in the two countries. 

When it comes to the organization of manage- 
ment (the author calls it “alternative forms of 
industrial government”), the differences become 
more pronounced and are more difficult to measure 
than in the case of size, distribution, pattern of 
location, concentration, and cost structures. The 
author sees in both American and British industry 
signs that the control of companies is, being 
divorced from ownership, but with respect to both 
countries he suggests that the “proclamation of 
the managerial revolution should perhaps, for the 
present, be postponed.” He finds that in Amer- 
ican industry the president and vice president, in 
British industry members of the board of directors, 
exert greater influence. The British chairman of 
the board is more powerful vis-a-vis the general 
manager than most American board chairmen 
vis-a-vis the president. Therefore, he character- 
izes the American system as a “more monarchical, 
less aristocratic” organization “—and unlimited 
monarchy at that—than in Britain.” Yet he 
hastens to correct this oversimplified contrast with 
the statement: ‘The truth seems to be that for the 
last 50 years both in America and Britain some 
companies have been manager-led, others large- 
investor-led and in yet others there is a compro- 
mise. Indeed the continuing strength of capital- 
ism may lie in this very variety and balance of 
power allowing the fittest for the given circum- 
stances to dominate.” In England, “dominant 
families seem relatively less frequent, but dominant 
quasi-holding companies more frequent; and on 
the whole there appears to be more dominance by 
shareholding interests than in America.” 

The author finds a marked difference in the 
attitudes of workers. “The cash nexus or pecuni- 
ary incentive of the wage, and, more important, 
the transpecuniary incentive provided by what 
can be bought through the wage, is undoubtedly 
stronger in America than in Britain, and largely 
accounts (together with greater mechanization 
of operations and material handling and perhaps 
more efficient management) for the higher pro- 
ductivity per man in American factories.” 
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Similarities give way to predominant differences 
in the discussion of the roles of Government, the 
cooperatives, and capitalistic enterprise. The 
author makes a bold attempt at classifying the 
reasons for the various types of industrial organ- 
ization and assigns weight marks to each argument. 
His conclusion is: “Tentatively pointed and 
marked up, the argument embracing all criteria 
adds up to the sum of five marks for government 
of industries by small-scale capitalism and five 
by large-scale capitalism, five by consumers’ 
cooperation and six by nationalization. A nicely 
balanced condition with a slight dip in the scales 
in favor of nationalization.’”” Some of the pur- 
poses of nationalization in Britain are pursued 
in America through regulation and supervision 
ofjotherwise private enterprise by public authority, 
national or state. In different ways, “‘both the 
American and British Governments have at- 
tempted to make capitalism currently more 
efficient.” 

“In Britain, contrary to much of received 
opinion, there is no fully fledged long-run 
plan. ... In America there is considerably less 


official talk even of limited and specific state 
planning and control, but over the last 20 years 


not much less practice of it than in Britain.” 

Dr. Florence goes beyond distilling the logic 
of modern industry out of the comparison of 
industries in the two countries. He derives from 
his analysis a set of recommendations which would 
increase the efficiency of production in physical, 
pecuniary, and psychological terms. A major 
conclusion is that still more general application 
of large-scale operations would increase efficiency. 
Standardization of consumer goods is another 
recommendation. For the United States, the 
author has one specific commentary, namely: 
“Even in America, wherever monopoly exploita- 
tion threatens, nationalization may be found 
more effective than the present national and State 
regulation.” 

The book deserves the attention particularly 
of those concerned with the problem of industrial 
productivity on either side of the Atlantic. I 
thought I should serve the readers of the Monthly 
Labor Review better by conveying an idea of its 
content than by quibbling with a few of the statis- 
tical manipulations and some of the evaluations. 

—GerHArRD CoLm 
National Planning Association 


Communication in Management: A Guide to Ad- 
ministrative Communication. By Charles E. 
Redfield. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1913. xvi, 290 pp., bibliographies, 
diagrams, forms, illus. $3.75. 

During the past 10 years, writings in the field 
of communication have become so numerous that 
it is difficult for one wishing an orientation to the 
field to find a brief but comprehensive treatment 
of the subject. Mr. Redfield’s book serves as a 
guide through a maze of literature, with emphasis 
on communication techniques and practices that 
have been found useful. While most of the book 
is centered on communication in a business organi- 
zation, the principles and practices presented may 
be applied in other types of organizations. 

The author’s basic position is that “communi- 
cation, to be effective, must be an integral part 
of every job.” While he recognizes the impor- 
tance of informal communication, he limits his 
present discussion to the formal processes of ad- 
ministrative communication. 

In his introductory part, Mr. Redfield includes 
a chapter called “Some Guiding Principles.” Here 
he identifies and discusses 15 items that are com- 
mon to all types of administrative communication. 

Three of the book’s five parts submit a variety 
of techniques for communication downward and 
outward, communication upward and inward, and 
horizontal communication. Circulars, manuals, 
handbooks, reports, suggestion systems, inter- 
viewing, employee polls, conferences, and other 
means of communication are discussed in a prac- 
tical manner and illustrative materials are pre- 
sented. Weaknesses as well as advantages of 
each method are carefully identified. 

Turning from practice to theory, Mr. Redfield 
concludes with a discussion of the future impor- 
tance of communication in management. Here it 
becomes clear that the development of communi- 
cation theory and techniques is in its early stages 
and that we may regard this area as one that 
needs further development. 

One of the most useful features of the volume 
is its numerous references to other written ma- 
terials in the field. About 400 references, half of 
which are annotated, serve as a guide to basic and 
current literature. Three-fourths of the writings 
referred to have appeared since 1946. 

—R. R. Mortimer 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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The Story of “Labor’’—Thirty-three Years on Rail 
Workers’ Fighting Front. By Edward Keat- 
ing. Washington, Rufus H. Darby Printing 
Co., Inc., 1953. 305 pp., illus. $3.50. 

Mr. Keating, editor-manager emeritus of “La- 
bor,” official organ of the “standard railroad labor 
organizations,’’ has written in this book more than 
an account of the founding and accomplishments 
of a successful labor paper. It is a closeup descrip- 
tion of the doings of the most articulate and deter- 
mined branches of the labor movement. While 
concentrating on the objectives, activities, and 
achievements of the standard railroad labor 
organizations, the story throws light on the broad- 
er phases of the American labor movement. The 
book was written primarily for the general reader, 
particularly for organized labor readers; neverthe- 
less, it is an invaluable source for the student. 
Here is a revealing casebook that provides valu- 
able materials on the ideological and policy devel- 
opments and practices of a dominant sector of the 
labor movement. 

While not ostentatiously discarding voluntarism, 
which was supposed to be the philosophy of the 
trade-union movement, the railroad unions took 
advantage of Federal Government aid from the 
labor-friendly Wilson administration to establish 
themselves on a firm organizational basis. During 
this period they relied as much on legislative and 
other forms of Government intervention, rein- 
forced by political action, as they did on pure 
and simple collective bargaining. Not only as 
workers, but as citizens of the community and 
the Nation, the members took an active interest 
in taxation, rent control, housing, and other types 
of legislation, which either directly or indirectly 
affected the interests and the living standards of 
railroad as well as other workers throughout the 
country. 

So well satisfied were the standard railroad labor 
organizations with the benefits derived from 
Government operation of the railroads during 
World War I, that they organized the Plumb Plan 
League to resist their return to private ownership. 
Moreover, among these organizations were those 
that were popularly described as representing the 
aristocrats of labor. So determined were the 
unions in their quest, that after heroic effort they 
even secured AFL endorsement of the Plumb Plan 
idea for many basic industries, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Samuel Gompers, then AFL 








president. (Gompers later became honorary chair- 
man of the Plumb Plan League.) 

“Labor,” the paper which Keating, as one of 
its founders, edited and managed for 30 years, 
was founded as the mouthpiece of the standard 
railroad labor organizations, which realized that 
if they were to be a political force they must have 
an official organ. Their efforts for retention of 
Government operation of the railroads were 
defeated by passage of the Cummins-Esch Act 
returning the railroads to their owners. This act 
created the Railroad Labor Board for adjusting 
labor disputes, thereby retaining the Government 
as a participant in the handling of railroad labor 
problems. 

The railroad unions ignored exhortations to re- 
turn to first principles and rely solely on collective 
bargaining. Instead, they concluded that politi- 
cal action was as important as collective bargain- 
ing, at least insofar as the railroad industry was 
concerned. Consequently, in the 25 years follow- 
ing the passage of the Cummins-Esch Act, the 
standard railroad labor organizations “played a 
more decisive part in the political arena than any 
other labor group.” In so doing, they devoted at 
least as much effort to political action as to col- 
lective bargaining. They were equally militant 


. in both fields. Reliance on political action was 


largely influenced by developments within the 
railroad industry and the sympathetic attitude of 
the Wilson administration, as well as by the 
favorable results of such action. Immediately 
following World War I, the railroad unions were 
engaged in disastrous strikes such as the trainmen’s 
strike of 1919 and the shopmen’s strike of 1922. 
Unionism in the railroad industry was threatened 
by the inauguration of a far-reaching, well- 
financed, and ably-directed open-shop campaign 
on the part of the railroad managements. The 
operating unions, while favored by railroad man- 
agements, were nevertheless quite concerned. 
They were also disturbed by the unfriendly atti- 
tude of the Harding administration. The Wilker- 
son injunction in the railway shop strike drama- 
tized the threat confronting the unions. The 
unions also were greatly dissatisfied with the deci- 
sions of the Railroad Labor Board, which they 
charged were definitely angled against them. 

Mr. Keating states that “politically, 1923 and 
1924 were ‘years of decision’ for the standard rail- 
road labor organizations.” The National Confer- 
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ence for Progressive Political Action was founded 
as the organization through which railroad labor 
could effectively pursue its political activ‘ty. It 
was the feeling of the leaders thai unless they 
acted with precision “our foes would get a firm 
grip on the government, attempt to destroy unions 
and, at least, wipe out any reform we had been 
able to achieve up to date.” It was the National 
Conference for Progressive Political Action that 
sponsored the Progressive Convention that nomi- 
nated La Follette for President and spearheaded 
his campaign in 1924. 
Simultaneously, the railroad unions were en- 
gaged in promoting legislation. “Early in 1924 
. under the direction of David B. Robertson of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, legislation was drafted guaranteeing rail 
workers the right to organize and providing effi- 
cient machinery for the handling of disputes over 
wages and working conditions.” Out of these 
efforts “‘emerged the first Railway Labor Act,” 
the ““Magna Carta for railmen.”” Thus the “rail- 


road boys’ political activities were beginning to 
pay dividends.’’ Another accomplishment of these 
political activities was the enactment in 1934 of 


the Railroad Retirement Act, providing a separate 
social-security system with more favorable terms 
than those under the general Social Security Act. 

The railroad unions have consistently continued 
to rely on both legislation and political action, as 
well as on collective bargaining, in pursuing their 
activities. A recent legislative triumph was the 
adoption of a law legalizing the union shop and 
checkoff in the railroad industry if agreed upon by 
labor and management through collective bar- 
gaining. 

While Mr. Keating extolls labor political action, 
he carefully distinguishes between independent 
and nonpartisan action. He further differen- 
tiates between supporting a social-reform program, 
including such Government projects as TVA, and 
programs of more far-reaching ideologies. Indeed, 
he sarcastically characterizes as “intellectuals” 
those who advocate a labor party and socialistic 
philosophies. 

This Story of “Labor’’ therefore reveals that, on 
the basis of experience rather than on the dictates 
of doctrine, the unions operating in the railroad 
industry drifted from voluntarism into what has 
become designated as the welfare-state approach 
for coping with social and economic problems at 


about the time that voluntarism began to be 
acclaimed academ‘cally as the sole guiding philos- 
ophy of the American labor movement. 


—Davip J. Saposs 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Employment and Labor Turnover 


Guide to Employment Statistics of Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics—Employment, Hours and Earnings, Lubor Turn- 
over. By Frances E. Bailey. Washington, U. S8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1954. 77 pp. Free. 


Employment Redistribution of Korean Veterans. By Joe R. 
Motheral and Gladys K. Bowles. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, 1954. 25 pp.; processed. (Agriculture In- 
formation Bull. 120.) 


Steadier Jobs: A Handbook for Management on Stabilizing 
Employment. New York, Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., 1954. 123 pp., bibliography, charts. 
$2.25. 


Labor Turnover: An Annotated Bibliography. By U. 8. 
Civil Service Commission Library. (In Public Per- 
sonnel Review, Chicago, January 1954, pp. 45-49. 
$2.) 


Hiring and Separation Rates in Certain [Canadian] Indus- 
tries, March 1951 to February 1953. Ottawa, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, 1954. 41 pp. 25 cents. 


Income 


Income Distribution in the United States, by Size, 1944-1950. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office 
of Business Economics, 1953. 86 pp., charts. 65 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Families and unattached individuals (persons not living 
with relatives) are distributed in this report by size of 
family personal income before taxes in 1944, 1946, 1947, 
and 1950. For 1944, 1946, and 1947, separate distributions 
are given for all families, nonfarm families, farm operator 
families, and unattached individuals. For 1950, distribu- 
tions for all consumer units are given before and after 
payment of Federal income taxes. Figures are also given 
for 1950 on family personal income classified by source: 
(1) wages, salaries, and other labor income; (2) proprietors’ 
and rental income; (3) dividends and interest; and (4) 
transfer payments. 

The report covers money income plus income in kind 
flowing to the civilian noninstitutional population of 
families and unattached individuals. It is based on data 
obtained from Federal income-tax returns supplemented 
by data from Census Bureau and Federal Reserve Board 
surveys for types of income not covered by income-tax 
returns. The report states that “surveys were used also 
for information on family composition and other charac- 
teristics required for converting the tax statistics . . . to 
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a basis in which the unit of classification is the family.” 
The income-size distributions given in the report have 
been adjusted to the national income aggregates prepared 
by the Office of Business Economics on the basis of data 
from other sources. 

A technical appendix provides information on the sources 
used for the distributions given in the report and on the 
statistical methodology underlying the estimates. 


Size Distribution of Income Since the Mid-Thirties. By 
Selma Goldsmith and others. (In Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., February 
1954, pp. 1-32, charts. $2.) 

This article presents distributions of personal income 
(before income taxes) for 1935-36 and 1941, adjusted to 
make them comparable, insofar as available data permit, 
with the distributions for 1944, 1946, 1947, and 1950 
recently published by the Office of Business Economics of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce (see preceding biblio- 
graphical item). The data are presented in current dollars 
and, except for the years 1946 and 1947, in 1950 dollars. 
Analyses of the characteristics of consumer units among 
quintiles, and in the top 5 percent of the income distribu- 
tion, are given for the periods covered in the study. Dis- 
tributions are given for 1941 and 1950 after the deduction 
of Federal income taxes. 


Statistics of National Income and Expenditure, [1938-52]. 
New York, United Nations, Statistical Office, 1954. 
85 pp., bibliographies. (Statistical Papers, Series H, 
5; Sales No., 1954, XVII, 2.) 80 cents, Columbia 
University, International Documents Service, New 
York. 


Det Norske Skattesystems Virkninger pd den Personlige 
Inntektsfordeling. Oslo, Statistisk Sentralbyr&, 1954. 
103 pp. (Samfunnsgkonomiske Studier, 1.) 
Report on effects of Norwegian tax system on personal 
income distribution. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Coal-Mine Injuries, December and Annual Summary, 1958. 
By Nina L. Jones and Nell B. Bradley. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
1954. 10 pp., charts; processed. (Mineral Industry 
Surveys; CMI 72.) Limited free distribution. 

The Bureau of Mines also has issued separate reports for 
1953 on fatalities at all coal mines (CMF 270), at Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite mines (HSS 426), from falls of roof in 
bituminous-coal mines (H$S 427), and from haulage 
accidents in bituminous-coal mines (HSS 425). 


Roof Bolting in Alabama Coal Mines and Iron-Ore Mines. 
By H. C. Young. Washington, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1954. 15 pp., diagrams, 
illus.; processed. (Information Circular 7678.) 
Limited free distribution. 

Describes and illustrates methods used and shows prog- 
ress in roof bolting, 1948-53, as well as the resulting de- 
crease in accident fatalities from falls of roof. 


[Accident Statistics for the Year 1952, Great Britain.) (In 
Statistical Supplement to Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Buletin, Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents, London, September 1953; 22 pp. 10d.) 


A Consideration of Industrial Accidents as a Means of 
Withdrawal From the Work Situation—A Study of 
Their Relation to Other Absences in an Iron and Steel 
Works, [Great Britain]. By J. M. M. Hill and E. L. 
Trist. (Jn Human Relations, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1953, pp. 357-380, bibliog- 
raphy. $1.75.) 


Arbetarskyddsstyrelsens och Yrkesinspektionens Verksamhet 
dr 1952. Stockholm, Arbetarskyddsstyrelsen, 1954. 
131 pp., diagrams, illus. Kr. 5. 

Report of the Swedish Workers’ Protection Board and 
Labor Inspectorate for 1952. Includes information on 
measures for the prevention of accidents and occupational 
diseases. An English translation of the detailed table of 
contents accompanies the report. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Bibliography of Occupational Health: Occupational Health 

and Related Publications from the Public Health Serv- 

ice, 1909-1958. By Frances L. Hyslop and W. M. 

Gafafer. Washington, U. 8. Department of Health, 

. Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, 1954. 

110 pp. (PHS Publication 300; Bibliography Se- 

ries, 9.) 35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


The Engineering and Medical Control of a Lead Hazard— 
A Plant Study. By Clarence C. Maloof, M.D., and 
others. (Jn American Industrial Hygiene Association 
Quarterly, Chicago, March 1954, pp. 64-68, illus. 75 
cents.) 


Protection Against Betatron-Synchrotron Radiations up to 
100 Million Electron Volts. Washington, U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, 
1954. 52 pp., bibliography, charts. (Handbook 55.) 
25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Recommendations on the Prevention and Suppression of Dust 
in Mining, Tunneling, and Quarrying, Adopted at a 
Meeting Held under the Auspices of the International 
Labor Office, Geneva, Switzerland, December 1-17, 1952. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, 1954. 16 pp. (Information Circular 7677.) 
Limited free distribution. 


Pre-Employment Examinations of 4,506 Federal Employees. 
By Tracy Levy, M.D. (In Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery, Chicago, February 1954, pp. 55-58, bibli- 
ography. 75 cents.) 


Symposium on Fatigue. Edited by W. F. Floyd and A. T. 
Welford. London, H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd., 1953. 
196 pp., bibliographies, charts, illus. 24s. 
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Visual \cuity—Results of a Survey of 10,000 Persons. 
By Rex H. Wilson, M.D., and William E. McCormick. 
(In Industrial Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 1954, pp. 64-72. 75 cents.) 

Results of a plant survey which measured the relation- 
ship of visual quality to age, accident records, and other 
factors. 

Ophthalmological problems among railroad employees 
are examined by Kenneth L. Roper, M.D., in an article 
in the same periodical (pp. 50-54). 


Labor Legislation 


The International Labor Organization and United States 
Domestic Law. By Leonard J. Calhoun. Washington, 
American Enterprise Association, Inc., 1953. 49 pp. 
(National Economic Problems Series, 450.) 50 cents. 


The Law of Labor Relations. By Ralph A. Newman. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dennis & Co., Inc., 1953. 310 pp. 
$7.50. 


Labor Laws [of Connecticut], Revised to July 1, 19658. 
Hartford, Labor Department, 1953. 347 pp. 


Illinois Laws Relating to Labor and Employment, 1958. 
Chicago, Department of Labor, [19537]. 323 pp. 


Provincial Labor Standards Concerning Child Labor, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly 
Rest-Day, and Workmen’s Compensation, [Canada]. 
Ottawa, Department of Labor, Legislation Branch, 
November 1953. 25 pp. 10 cents. 


Labor Organizations 


Proceedings of the 15th Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, November 16-20, 
1958, Cleveland, Ohio. Washington, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, [19547]. 655 pp. $2. 


By Hand and Brain: The Story of the Clerical and Adminis- 
trative Workers’ Union. By Fred Hughes. London, 
Lawrence & Wishart, Ltd., 1953. 150 pp. 9s. 6d. 
(5s. 6d., paper cover). 

A study of the origins, problems, and development of a 
white-collar union in Great Britain. 


La C.F.T.C. Face aux Responsabilités du Syndicalisme 
Moderne; La C.F.T.C.—s’Organise, Agit, Progresse. 
Paris, Confédération Frangaise du Travailleurs 
Chrétiens, 1953. 77 and 183 pp. 

Two reports prepared for 27th congress of the Con- 

federation, May 23-25, 1953. 


Tatigkeitsbericht, 1952, des Osterreichischen Gewerkschafts- 
bundes. Vienna, Osterreichischer Gewerkschaftsbund, 
1953. 589 pp., illus. 

This report of trade-union activities in Austria during 
1952 includes information on trade-union membership, 
collective agreements concluded during the year, and a 
chronicle of significant trade-union events. 


Migration and Migrants 


Annual Report of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, U. S. Department of Justice, for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1958. Washington, [1954]. 
160 pp., charts. 


Proceedings of the New York University Conference on 
Practice and Procedure Under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (McCarran-Walter Act), Held on 
June 13, 1953. Edited by Henry Sellin. New York, 
Oceana Publications (for New York University 
Press), 1954. 145 pp. $6. 


The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 and the Alien 
Crewman. By G. H. P. Bursley, W. J. Kirkley, and 
J. P. Obarski. (Jn George Washington Law Review, 
Washington, December 1953, pp. 217-241. $1.) 


Agricultural Migrants and Public Health. By Lucile Petry 
Leone and Helen L. Johnston. (Jn Public Health 
Reports, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Public Health Service, Washington, January 
1954, pp. 1-8, bibliography, map. 55 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Subregional Migration in the United States, 1935-40: 
Volume II, Differential Migration in the Corn and 
Cotton Belts—A Pilot Study of the Selectivity of Intra- 
state Migration to Cities from Nonmetropolitan Areas. 
By Donald J. Bogue and Margaret Jarman Hagood. 
Oxford, Ohio, Miami University, Scripps Foundation, 
1953. 248 pp., charts. (Scripps Foundation Studies 
in Population Distribution, 6.) $2.25. 


Occupations 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Second Edition: Watch 
and Clock Occupations. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
U. 8. Employment Service, 1954. 76 pp. 45 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

One of a series of volumes designed to expand and bring 
up to date the original Dictionary. Another item already 
available in the series covers agricultural occupations (50 
cents, Superintendent of Documents). 


Occupational Planning and College. Washington, U. 8S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in cooperation with U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1954. 
19 pp. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Selecting an Occupation. By Charles A. Prosser and 
Calvin 8. Sifferd. Bloomington, Ill, McKnight & 
McKnight Publishing Co., 1953. 246 pp., charts. 
$2.50. 


U. 8. Navy Occupational Handbook for Men. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of the Navy, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, 1953. Various pagings, illus. 
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A manual designed for civilian guidance counselors, 
schools, libraries, employment and youth agencies, and 
Navy classification officers. 


Careers in Photography. By C. B. Neblette. Rochester, 
N. Y., Rochester Institute of Technology, 1953. 28 
pp., illus. Single copies free. 


Opportunities in Plastics. By Denis A. Dearle. New 
York, Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1953. 


128 pp., bibliography. $1. 


Pensions and Retirement 


Retirement Income Plans for Outside Salesmen. By H. H. 
Maynard and Philip McVey. New York, National 
Sales Executives, 1953. 64 pp. $1.50 to members, 
$2 to nonmembers, of National Sales Executives. 

Based on a questionnaire survey covering 508 compa- 
nies with over 56,000 outside salesmen, this study reports 
on the handling of old-age problems of sales forces and 
tabulates the details of 247 privately sponsored pension 
plans in which coverage is extended to salesmen. In addi- 
tion to exploring differences in size, age, type, products, 
marketing programs, and personnel policies between com- 
panies which pension salesmen and those which do not, 
the study shows how the sponsoring companies finance 
pension funds, prepare salesmen for retirement, limit 
benefits paid, and handle administrative problems, and 
also what salesmen think of their pension plans. 


Basis and Background of the Retirement Test. By Robert J. 
Myers. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social 
Security Administration, Washington, March 1954, 
pp. 14-17. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 

Discusses the limitation imposed, on the amount a 
beneficiary may earn after retirement under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program of the Social Security Act. 


Annual Report of Railroad Retirement Board for Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1958. Chicago, U. 8S. Railroad Retire- 


ment Board, 1954. 172 pp., charts. 65 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. . 
Covers operations under Railroad Retirement and Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Acts. Benefits under the 
latter include sickness insurance. 


Immediate and Deferred Retirements [of Railroad Employees}. 
(In Monthly Review, U. 8. Railroad Retirement 
Board, Chicago, April 1954, pp. 63-69, chart.) 

Analysis of effects of 1951 amendments to Railroad 

Retirement Act in reducing deferred retirement of rail- 


road employees. 


Financial Management of Pension Trusts. By Egon von 
Mauchenheim. New York, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 1954. 43 pp. (Studies in Busi- 
ness Policy, 66.) $2. 


Prices and Cost of Living 


Quantity and Cost Budgets for Two Income Levels—Prices 
for the San Francisco Bay Area, September 1958. 
[Berkeley], University of California, Heller Commit- 
tee for Research in Social Economics, 1954. 92 pp. 
$1.50. 

Budgets were priced for the family of a salaried worker 
and that of a wage earner. 


Retail Price Comparisons for International Salary Determi- 
nation. New York, United Nations, Statistical Office, 
1953. 35 pp. (Statistical Papers, Series M, 14, Add. 
1; Sales No., 1954, XVII, 1.) 30 cents, Columbia 
University, International Documents Service, New 
York. 

Designed to show the “relative cost of living for inter- 
national officials stationed in various parts of the world,” 
the report presents prices in New York City and 14 foreign 
cities for different dates in 1952 and 1953, with cost-of- 
living indexes calculated on the basis of New York City 
prices. 

Non-Residential Building Materials Price Index, [Canada], 
1935-1952. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1953. 19pp., charts. (Reference Paper 43.) 25 cents. 


New Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers, [Ireland}— 
Method of Calculation. (In Irish Trade Journal and 
Statistical Bulletin, Central Statistics Office, Dublin, 
December 1953, pp. 222-228. 1s.) 


Social Security 


Analysis of the Social Security System. Washington, 1953 
and 1954. Parts 1-6; Appendixes I-II. 1,580 pp. 
Transcript of hearings in July and November 1953 before 
& subcommittee of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 83d Congress, Ist session, 
together with (in the appendixes) statistical tables and 
miscellaneous documents. 


More Selected Findings of the National Survey of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries, 1951. Baltimore, 
U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, 1954. 40 pp.; processed. 
Data on income, assets, liabilities, and net worth of 
beneficiaries covered in the 1951 field survey by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


State Public Assistance Legislation, 1958. By Jules H. 
Berman and George J. Blaetus. (Jn Social Security 
Bulletin, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Washington, 
January 1954, pp. 3-13, 27-28. 20 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington.) 


New Social Insurance Act in Israel. (In Industry and 
Labor, International Labor Office, Geneva, March 15, 
1954, pp. 259-262. 25 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 
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Compuisory Social Insurance in Venezuela. (In Bulletin 
of the International Social Security Association, 
Geneva, January-February 1954, pp. 32-39.) 

Summarizes those provisions of the program which deal 
with sickness, maternity, and industrial injuries. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Financing Unemployment Insurance in the United States. 
By Carey C. Thompson. (Jn Political Science 
Quarterly, New York, March 1954, pp. 92-118. 
$1.50.) 

Historical analysis of State experience with the financing 
of unemployment insurance, directed at “elements of 
weakness which the pressures of heavier unemployment 
may sooner or later reveal.” 


Annual Report of the New York State Advisory Council on 
Employment and Unemployment Insurance for 1958. 
New York, State Department of Labor, 1954. 49 pp.; 
processed. 

Includes recommendations for amending the unemploy- 
ment-insurance law. 


Employment Patterns of Insured Workers in Selected New 
York Industries, 1947-1951. New York, State 
Department of Labor, Division of Employment, 
1953. 38 pp.; processed. 

Summarizes data obtained in surveys of 18 individual 
industries, and measures the potential effect of the entitle- 
ment formula of the present State unemployment-insurance 
law on the groups surveyed. 


The Cost of Unemployment Insurance in North Carolina— 
A Study of Long-Range Unemployment Benefit Finan- 
cing and Fund Solvency. By Lowell D. Ashby. 
[Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, School 
of Business Administration?], 1953. 52 pp., charts. 


Dual Beneficiaries Under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1952-58. (In Monthly Review, U. 8. 
Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, April 1954, 
pp. 70-71, 77.) 

Analysis of some 15,000 beneficiaries who drew both 
unemployment and sickness insurance during the year. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Wages and Related Benefits, Major Labor Markets, 1953- 
1964. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1954. 116 pp. (Bull. 
1157-1.) 60 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Railroad Wages and Labor Relations, 1900-1952—An 
Historical Survey and Summary of Results. By 
Harry E. Jones. [New York, Bureau of Information 
of the Eastern Railways?], 1953. 375 pp., charts. 


Wage Chronology 38: Missouri Pacific Transportation Co., 
1945-63. By Albert A. Belman and Marion R. 


Robbins. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1954. 13 pp. (Serial R. 
2133; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, March 
1954.) Free. 


Wage Structure: Work Clothing, July 1958. Washington, 
U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1954. 35 pp.; processed. (BLS Report 51.) 
Free. 


Employment and Earnings in the California Aircraft 
Industry, 1940-1958. San Francisco, Department of 
Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research, 1954. 9 pp., charts; processed. 


Pay Scales in the California State Civil Service. Sacra- 
mento, State Personnel Board, November 1953. 
149 pp. $2.50. 


Georgia Municipal Police: A Study of Salaries and Working 
Conditions in Municipal Police Departments of 
Georgia. By Olive H. Shadgett. Athens, University 
of Georgia, Bureau of Public Administration, 1953. 
32 pp. (Public Administration Studies, 4.) $1. 


A Research of Wage Income in Postwar Japan. By Nobuko 
Nose. (In Kobe Economic & Business Review, No. 1, 
Kobe University, Research Institute for Economics 
and Business Administration, Kobe, 1953, pp. 139- 
156.) 


Miscellaneous 


Economics and Techniques of Moiion and Time Study. By 
J. P. Lesperance. Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown 
Co., 1953. 258 pp., bibliography, charts, illus. 
$4.25. 


Hugo E. Czerwonky. 
198 pp. 


Freedom From Insecurity. By 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1954. 
$3.50. 


Social Work Year Book, 1954: A Description of Organized 
Activities in Social Work and in Related Fields. 
Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. New York, American 
Association of Social Workers, 1954. 703 pp., bibli- 
ographies. 12th ed. $6. 

Among the many subjects reviewed are problems of the 
aging (including employment), employment services, 
housing, labor standards, medical care, social insurance, 
and vocational rehabilitation. 

European Communism. By Franz Borkenau. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. 564 pp. $6. 

Written by a former active member of the Communist 
Party, who also possesses the technical and scholarly 
equipment for writing an authoritative history. 


Freedom and Welfare: Social Patterns in the Northern 
Countries of Europe. Edited by George R. Nelson, 
of Danish Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs, and 
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others. [Copenhagen?], 1953. 
illus. 

The volume covers Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden, and was sponsored by the Ministries of Social 
Affairs of those countries. Chapters are devoted to labor, 
social security, family welfare, health and rehabilitation, 
housing, and the cooperative movement. 


539 pp., bibliography, 


Annuaire Statistique de la France, 1952. Paris, Ministére 
des Finances et des Affaires, Economiques, Institut 
National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques, 
1953. 365 pp., bibliography, charts, maps. 

Includes statistics on the labor force, employment, 
prices, wages, social security, and family expenditure 
patterns. 


The Economic and Social Development of Libya. By Ben- 


jamin Higgins. New York, United Nations, 1953. 


170 pp. (Sales No., 1953, II, H. 8.) $1.75, Colum- 
bia University, International Documents Service, 
New York. 

Condensation of the report prepared by the mission ap- 
pointed in 1951 by the United Nations and specialized 
agencies to advise in the drafting of a plan for the eco- 
nomic and social development of Libya. Contains chap- 
ters on labor problems and policies and on social security. 


Investment in Venezuela—Conditions and Outlook for United 
States Investors. Washington, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Office of International Trade, [1953]. 
158 pp., bibliography, maps. $1, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

Includes a brief chapter on labor and industrial relations. 

Two other reports also available in this “investment” 
series deal with Colombia and India; they also contain 
sections on labor. 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
[In thousands} 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over! 





1953 





Labor force status 
Apr. Mar. 


Dec. | Nov.! 


Oct. | sept | Aug. 


July | June May 





Total, both sexes 
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Unemployment 
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Unemployed 11-14 weeks... . 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks........... 
Unemployed over 26 weeks... .....- 
Employment..... 
Nonagricult 
Worked 35 hours or more... 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours * | 
With a job but not at work *____. 
Agricultural... ; 
Worked 35 hours or 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours *_..... im 
With a job but not at work * 
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Total labor force | 47, 408 


; 


| 





Civilian labor force... .............- . | 44,057 | 
Unemployment 343 | 2,552 | 
Employment | 41, 504 | 

Nonagricultural .-| 36,682 | 36, 337 
Worked 35 hours or more... 31, 100 | 31, 219 
Worked 15-34 hours. "| “257 | 23984 
Worked 1-14 hours #............ 981 | 1,040 
hes LY ag but not at work *____. 1,344 1, 134 

Agricultural _. am 5, 311 5, 167 | 
Worked 35 hours or more... . 

Worked 15-3 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours *_.. 
With a job but not at work *_. 


Epo 
gs 





SEBRERSES 


to 
-_ 
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& 





inne gill 
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2 








Total labor force... . ‘ .«--.-.-| 19, 767 | 19,810 


19, 918 | 18, 959 





Civilian labor force... 19,726 | 19, 768 
Unemployment 1,121 | 1,173 
Baers... 18, 605 | 18, 596 
Nonagricultural . ee 17,840 | 17, 888 | 
Worked 35 hours or more... --- 12, 503 | 13,072 
Worked 15-34 hours 3,223 | 2,860 
Worked 1-14 hours *_. 1,398 | 1,324 
With a job but not at work ¢ 715 631 
Agricultural _. 765 | 708 
Worked 35 hours or more... ... 244 | 242 
Worked 15-34 hours 445 413 
Worked 1-14 hours *.. 58 43 
With a job but not at work *__. 17 ll 


19, 872 | 18, 912 
538 | 478 


| 19, 334 | 


| 17, 620 | 














1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to 
group totals. 

* Data beginning January 1954 are based upon a new Census sample in 
230 areas and are not entirely comparable with earlier data. In addition, 
the introduction during 1953 of materials from the 1950 Census into the 
estimating procedures produced certain discontinuities in the data. Revised 
figures are expected to be available at a later date. 


+ Census survey week contained legal holiday. 

* Not available. 

5 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 

* Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of layoff. Does not include unpaid family ,workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 





A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group ' 
{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 


Annual aver- 
age 
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Nonbuilding construction. 
fo pe J and street __... 
Other nonbuilding vonstruction__.. 


Building construction 
General contractors 


Special-trade contractors 
Plumbing and heating 
Painting and decorating - __ 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods ?__.._... 
Nondurable goods 3 


Ordnance and accessories. -_.............- 


Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products “é 
Sugar erscccoceseseceacenrescosessee 
Confectionery and related products. --- 
Beverages 
Miscellaneous food products 


Cigars........-. 
Tobacco and snuff. _- 
Tobacco stemming and redrying 


Textile-mill products__........._. 
Scouring and combining plants 





Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings___- 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) -_ .._- 
Miscellaneous textile goods 





Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work | 
clothing EES. aici ll 

Women’s outerwear 

Women’s, children’s undergarments 

Millinery . ; 

hildren’s outerwear __. 

Fur goods 

Miscellaneous apparel and accessories 

Other fabricated textile products 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 
{In thousands] 





1954 1953 | a eel 








Industry group and industry a _ i at - al 
Apr. | Mar. b. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. 


Manufacturing—C ontinued | | | | 
Lumber and wood products (except | | 
furniture) 705.0) 7 604. . 764. 782. 790. 4) 
Logging ome and contractors ‘. 90. R5. ‘ 5) 110.1) 111.5) 
Sawmills and planing mills ‘ 75. 372. . 5 . . ‘ 424. 2) 

M illwork, plywood, and prefabricated | | 
structural wood products 120. 20. 8. .3) 130.9 
Wooden containers 61.3) f is 4.9 


M iscellaneous wood products 55. 5A. 


Furniture and fixtures - F 2 3.8 346. 
Household furniture - i 
Office, public-building, and profes- | 

sional furniture | 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and | 
fixtures 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures ‘ 











Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and ya perboard mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Other paper and allied products 
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Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 

tries | 

Newspapers 

Periodicals 

Books 

Commerical printing 

Lithographing 

Greeting cards : 

Bookbinding and related industries 

M Iiscellaneous publishing and ae 
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Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals - - 
Drugs and medicines 
Soap, cleaning and polishing prepara- 

tions 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 
Gum and wood chem icals_. 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats 
Miscellaneous chemicals - - 
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Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining | 
Coke and other sonommamedl and coal 

products . 
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Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products. . 
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Leather and leather products 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished 
Industrial leather belting and packing 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Footwear (except rubber) ° 
Luggage 
Handbags and small leather goods. - . 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods- | 
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Stone, clay, and glass products 

Fiat glass _- 

Glass and glassware, pressed or blown 

Glass products made of purchased glass_ 

Cement, hydraulic 

Structural clay products 

Pottery and related products 

Concrete, gypsum, and plaster ‘prod- 
ucts... 

Cut-stone and stone products 

Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
products. ........ oe aneoet 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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nagricultural establishments, by 
Jan 


Apr. Mar. 


1, 089. 3)1, 


.|1, 106. 31, 128. 0 





Fabricated structural metal products. ea 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving.- 


Service-industry and household 


in no 
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lated ware... |... 


transmission, 


distribution, and industrial appa- 


0 2 
Electrical appliances-_-.- 


ial 


Toys and sporting goods_._.__. 


Special-industry machinery (except 


Employees 
generating, 


parts and equipment__ 
ts and lenses__ 


liers and parts_ 
Ship and boat building and repairing - 


paratus (except electric) and 


ing apt 


plum 


’ supplies___. 


Shipbuilding and repairing. 
Boatbuilding and repairing... ..._|- 
Railroad equipment 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 
Industry group and industry 


metalworking machinery) _.......... 


General industrial mach 
Office and store machin: 


nance, machinery, and transporta- 


tion equipment)... ...... 
Tin cans and other tinware.__..- 


»tographic apparatus_- 


hthalmic goods... .--.-...-.-- 
Watches and clocks... 


Aircraft pro’ 
Other ai 


peor 


Aircraft engines and parts. 


Miscellaneous machinery parts-. . .... 


Electrical machinery - 


ferrous metals... . 


Nonferrous foundries_- 


nonferrous metals_..._...............|...- 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 


ferrous metals... oes 
Secondary smelting and refining of 


mills- ae 
Iron and steel foundries___- 


c 


Mechanical measuring and controlling i = 


instruments... 


Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
Optical instrumen 


Miscellaneous electrical products____- 
instruments. 


Electrical equipment for vehicles... - 
Communication equipment... .. 
Other transportation equipment. 


Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware..-_.|...- 
Electric lamps. ............. 


Heat 


Primary smelting and refining of non- 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 


Aircraft and parts... a 


Agricultural machiner 
Construction and mi 
Electrical 
Insulated wire and cable....____- 
Automobiles... 

ments.. 


Other manufacturing industries.....___|- 


Pens, pencils, and other office suppl 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions. . 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Surgical, medical, and dental instru- | 
Jewelry, silverware, and 
Musical instruments an 


Primary metal industries _.- 
Transportation equipment.._.......... 


8) 
P 











Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries _- 


TABLE A-2 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 


[In thousands] 





1954 
Industry group and industry = 


1953 





7 
® 
- 


Apr. Mar. 





Nn 
me 
“8 


Tramepertation...................-- 
Interstate rallroads.............- 
Class I railroads..... 
Local railways and buslines.. 
Trucking and warehousing se 
Other transportation and services... _..| . 
Buslines, except local 
Air transportation (co 
Communication.......... 


BEsRSeEE 
Rh lta | 





Gas and electric utilities......._- 
Local utilities, not elsewhere classified 


W holesale and retail trade__- 
Wholesale trade... peg 
Retail trade... ‘ ; 7, 7, 508 

General merchandise stores.............|1, 396. 3)1, 306.3 
Food and liquor stores........ ...~|1, 409. 9) 1, 402. 4 
Automotive and accessories dealers.....| 807.4] 810.7 
Apparel and accessories stores_. | 614.7) 573.1 
Other retail) trade ; . |3 420. 93, 415. 8/3, 

Finance, insurance, and real estate._..... _. 2,073) 2, 057| 
Banks and trust companies............... | 522.0 
Security dealers and exchanges _- 64.7 
Insurance carriers and agents._... a | 767.4 
Other finance agencies and real estate. | 702.6 
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Hotels and lodging places........ peal | 475. 4) 
Personal services: | | 
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Motion pictures... . | -| 225.0 
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t ! The Bureau of Labor Statistics series of employment in nonagricultural 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cocperating firms. 
These reports cover all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricul- 
tural establishments who worked during, or received pay for, any part of 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Because of this, persons 
who worked in more than 1 establishment during the reporting period will 
be counted more than once. In Federal establishments the data generally 
refer to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the month; 
in State and local government, to persons who received pay for any part of the 
»ay period ending on, or immediately prior to, the last day of the month. 
Prepristera, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
servants are excluded. These employment series have been adjusted to first 
quarter 1953 benchmark levels indicated by data from government social 
insurance po, Revised data in all except the first 3 columns will be 
identified by asterisks the first month they are published. 

These data differ in several respects from the nonagricultural em pene 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1, civilian 
labor force), which are obtained by household interviews. is MRLF 
series relates to the calendar week which contains the 8th day of the month. 
It includes all persons (14 years and over) with a job whether at work or not, 
proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
servants. 


? Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood 
products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 
products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery acspt 
electrical); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments 
and related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

* Nondurable goods include: food and kindred wy tobacco manu- 
factures; textile-mill products; apparel and other finished textile products; 
paper and allied products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chem- 
ica ls and allied products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; 
and leather and leather products. 

‘State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, paid 
volunteer firemen and elected officials of smali loca] units. 


See NOTE on p. 682. 

Norre.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Measurement of Industrial 
Employment, which appeared in the September 1953 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ' 


{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 








Manufacturing... 


Apparel and other finished textile products 


and zine 


Anthracite___.._... 
Bituminous-coal 


Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pro- 
duction: 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 
(except contract services) 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 


Durabie goods 2__ sialeiehaleieieteieiebeeiaeiaaate 
Nondurable goods *- 


Ordnance and accessories 


Food and kindred meena 
Meat products_.._. btiouide 
Dairy products... ee ae 
Canning and preserving __ = 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products... 

Sugar 


Confectionery and related products... -|_ 


Beverages... 
Miscellaneous food prod ucts 


Tobacco manufactures. _- 
Cigarettes _ . - See 
Cigars 
Tobacco and snuff... 

Tobacco stemming and redrying 


Textile-mill products. - - - _- 
Scouring and combing plants. - ‘ 
Yarn and thread mills__ 
Broad-woven fabric mills. ____- 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares_- 
Knitting mills--. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_...___- 


Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings... ME 2 


Hats (except cloth and millinery) .. 
Miscellaneous textile goods__ 


Men’s and boys’ suits and coats... _- 

Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work | 
clothing. 

Women’s outerwear. 





Women’s, children’s undergarments. - 
Millinery - 

Children’s outerwear. _- 

Fur goods... 

Miscellaneous apparel and accessories _- 
Other fabricated textile products. 


Lumber and wood products Ganges & fur- 
niture) _. ; 
Logging ones and contractors _ 


Sawmills and planing mills- 


Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated _ cae 


struc tural wood products_ a 
Wooden containers. 
Miscellaneous wood products- ° 


Furniture and fixtures-. 
Household furniture -- 
Office, public- -building and professional | 
furniture 
Partitions, | 
fixtures _ 


“shelving, lockers, and | 


Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous fur- 


niture and fixtures. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 


[In thousands] 
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1954 Annual aver. 


Industry group and industry 
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Manonfacturing— Continued 
Paper and allied products__. 
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Periodicals 

Books 

Commercial! printing 

Lithographing 

Greeting cards 

Bookbinding and related industries 

Miscellaneous publishing and as 
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Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines 
Soap, cleaning and polishing prepara- 

tions 
Paints, piements, and fillers. . 
Gum and wood chemicals 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats 
Miscellaneous chemicals - - . 
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Tires and inner tubes... 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products 
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Leather and leather products 

Leather: tanned, curried, and finished - 

Industrial leather belting and packing .|_.... 
»t and shoe cut stock and aa : 

Footwear (except rubber) _. | 

Luggage a 

Handbags and small leather goods - 

Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods.) _ _. 
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Cut-stone and stone products. 
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Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling | 
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Communication equipment__...__- ’ 


Service-industry and household ma- 
Electric lamps. 


Special-industry machinery (except 
Office and store machines and devices_- 


Engines and turbines. -.._. 
Agricultural machin: 
Construction and m 
Electrical 

Insulated wire and ca 
Automobiles. __- 

Aircraft and parts__. 

Toys and sporti 

Pens, pencils, an 


Oo 
P 





Instruments and related products_-_-_---- 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries__ 


Machinery (except electrical) - . ......... 
Electrical machinery 











1 See footnote 1, table A-2. Production and related workers include work- 
ing foremen and all nonsupervisory workers (including leadmen and trainees) 
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Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing 
industries ' 


(1947-49= 100] 
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1 See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 
See NOTE on p. 682. 


TABLE A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 
{In thousands] 
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1 Includes all executive agencies (except Central Intelligence Agency) and 3 Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washingten standard metro- 
Government corporations. Civilian employment in navy yards, arsenals, politan area (District of Columbia and adjacent Mary and and Virginia 
hospitals, and on force-account construction is also included. counties). 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 
TABLE A--6 


1 Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
tab 


Statistics or the cooperating State agen 
able more detailed industry data. See 
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Wisconsin ?___........- 


Washington. oe 
West Virginia *___.....- 
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Virginia___- 


Oklahoma... 
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Rhode Island ?_____. 
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Florida. 
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ufacturing industries, by State ' 
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fississippi 
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Lichigan 
West Virginia. 


Massachusetts 2... 
North Carolina ? 
North Dakota... 
Ohio. 
Pennsylvania ?__. 
Rhode Island ? 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota... 
Wisconsin 3 


New York ? 
Tennessee ? 
Texas. 
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Washington .. 
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Kentucky ?.. 
Maine ? 


Idaho *.. 
Illinois *_ _ . 
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Iowa... 
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2 Revised series; not comparable with data previously published. 
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1 Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics or the cooperating State agency. 
able more detailed industry data. 
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TABLE A-7: Employees in manufacturing industries, by State—Continued 


Cooperating State Agencies 


ALABAMA—Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 

ARIZON A—Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Security Commission, Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA—Division of Labcr Statistics and Research, Department of Industrial Relations, San Francisco 1. 

COLORADO —LU. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Denver 2. 

CONNECTICUT— Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Hartford 15. 

DELAWARE-— Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—U. 8. Employment Service for D. C., Washington 25. 

FLORID A—Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. 

GEORGIA—Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, Atlanta 3. 

IDAHO— Employment Security Agency, Boise 

ILLIN OIS— State Employment Service and Division of Unemployment Compensation, Department of Labor, Chicago 54. 

INDIANA— Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 9. 

I0W A—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 8. 

KANSAS— Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Topeka. 

KENTUCK Y—Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Economic Security, Frankfort. 

LOUISIAN A—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Baton Rouge 4. 

MAINE—Employment Security Commission, Augusta. 

MARYLAND~— Department of Employment Security, Baltimore 1. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Division of Statistics, Department of Labor and Industries, Boston 8. 

MICHIGAN—Employment Security Commission, Detroit 2. 

MIN NESOTA—Department of Employment Security, St. Paul 1. 

MISSISSIPPI—Employment Security Commission, Jackson. 

MISSOU RI—Division of Employment Security, Jefferson City. 

MONTAN A—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 

NEBRASKA—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Lincoln 1. 

NEVADA—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Divisioa of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Concord. 

NEW JERSE Y—Bureau of Statistics and Records, Department of Labor and Industry, Trenton 8. 

NEW MEXICO—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 

NEW YORK—Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Employment, State Department of Labor, 1440 Broadws y, New York 18. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Division of Statistics, Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Unemployment Compensation Division, Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, Bismarck. 

OHIO— Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Columbus 16. 

OKLAHOMA—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2. 

OREGON-— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1 (manufacturing); Bureau of Research and Information, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Harrisburg (nonmanufacturing). 

RHODE ISLAN D—Division of Statistics and Census, Department of Labor, Providence 3. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Employment Security Commission, Columbia 1. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Employment Security Department, Aberdeen. 

TENN ESSEE—Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 

TEXAS—Employment Commission, Austin 19. 

UTAH—Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, Salt Lake City 13. 

VERMONT—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA— Division of Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and Industry, Richmond 14. 

WASHIN GTON— Employment Security Department, Olympia. 

WEST VIRGINIA— Department of Employment Security, Charleston 5. 

WISCONSIN—Statistical Department, Industrial Commission, Madison 3. 

W YOMING—Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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District of Columbia. ......-- 
INI iiciitranitanvininedenns 


Geographic division and State 
Virginia... .... 


New Mexico 


South Carolina........ 
Georgia poses 
Wyoming. ... eae 
Colorado 

Arizona... 

Uteh...... 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 


North Carolina 
Florida 


New Hampshire 
West Virginia BP Rie 


Vermont 
South Dakota... 


Nebraska 


Kansas... 


North Dakota 


Tennessee . . 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Pennsylvania 
Kentucky 


Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut... 
New York 
New Jersey 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
lowa ‘ 
Missouri... 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Arkansas 
Montana 
Idaho._.. 


Maine... 
1 Average of weekly data adjusted for split weeks in the month. 


technical description of this series, see the April 1950 Monthly Labor Review 











Continental United States 
East North Central 
East South Central 
West South Central 


West North Central 
South Atlantic. ..... 
Mountain. ..... 


TABLE A-8 
New England .-..... 
Middle Atlantic 
Pacific 

(p. 382). 
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B: Labor Turnover 


TABLE B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing industries, by class of 
turnover ' 
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1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not comparable with the changes 
shown by the Bureau’s employment and payroll reports, for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Accessions and separations are computed for the entire calendar month; 
the employment and payroll reports, for the most part, refer to a 1-week pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

(2) The turnover sample is not so large as that of the employment and 
payroll sample and includes proportionately fewer small plants; certain 
Industries are not covered. he major industries excluded are: printing, 
publishing, and allied industries; canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, 
and seafoods; women’s, misses’, and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers. 


(3) Plants are not included in the turnover computations in months when 
work stoppages are in progress; the influence of such stoppage is reflected, 
however, in the employment and payroll figures. Prior to 1943, rates relate 
to production workers only. 

+ Preliminary. 

§ Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 

tBeginning with data for October 1952, components may not add to total 
because of rounding. 


Nore: Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Measurement of Labor Turn- 
over, which appeared inthe May 1953 Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups and industries ! 
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Lumber and wood geednste Canays fur- 
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Logging camps and contractors_ 
Sawmills and planing mills_- 
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Furniture and fixtures. 
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Paper and allied products__. aes 
Pulp, paper, an d paperboard mills. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates (per oo ge in selected groups and industries '— 
n 
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Special-industry machinery “(except 
metalwork 

General industrial machinery 

Office and store machines and devices. 

Service- pinay and household ma- 
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Misesiiancous machinery parts........ 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical poe " 
distribution, and industrial appa- 
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os Separation 
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4 
a Industry group and industry Discharge 
2.5 Mar. . 
26 1954 1954 
25 
23 Manu/facturing—C ontinued 
3.2 Fabricated metal Par (except ord- 
4.1 — d transportation 
2.2 oante ment) 4.6 4.7 3.2 3.4 3.4 2.9 
25 Cutlery, handtools, and hardware _- 3.7 3.1 2.4 19 1.8 2.1 
d edge tools 2.2 2.1 1.3 1.0 1.7 2.7 
25 2.4 3.2 1.5 2.2 1.2 L1 
H 4.7 3.5 3.1 20 2.0 2.3 
2.9 Heating cpperatas (except electric) 
et and id Phumbors’ sup belo 3 4.0 5.0 2.2 3.4 4.4 3.4 
. ware and plum sup- 
1.9 —— 2.5 28 11 1.8 3.4 2.6 
2.8 
+ where c! 5.0 9 .6 2 4 3.1 48) @ 2 5.2 4.2 
25 Fabricated structural metal 3.2 0 8 3 .2 1.7 1.9 .2 2 2.6 2.3 
B. 5 = stamping, coating, an’ 
2.9 6.7 4 8 3 5.4 6.0 3 Fr 5.0 3.7 
2.1 satan (except electrical)... _.- 3.3 9 a 2 2.1 1.8 1 .2 1.9 1.9 
2.7 Engines and turbines 1.8 7 .6 2 9 8 . “9 1.5 2.2 
. 5 Agricultural machinery and tractors. _- 1.9 2 7 a 11 1.0 i 3 2.0 4.3 
2.5 Construction and mining machinery - 3.9 4 6 2 2.6 14 1 1 2.2 1.8 
L. 5 Metalworking § machinery 4.5 6 7 2 3.4 2.5 ~ 1 Li 1.3 
Machine too! 4.8 1 .6 2 3.8 3.1 ll ‘a 8 9 
5. 4 8 2 3.8 1.2 .2 2 3 2 
2. 7 .9 3 1.8 2.4 i 1 8 2 
2. 9 3 1. 1.4 1 . 5 
3. 7 2 2. 1.7 8 3 
3. 9 2 2. 1.7 2 .6 
8 2 & 4 5 2 
.6 2 1. 8 5 .4 
0 2 1. 9 4 1 
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Communication equipment... 
— phonographs, television 
ts, and equipment 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and mis- 
cellaneous products 


nee equipment 
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bed 


- 
co = we 
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Aircraft engines and parts 
Aircraft propellers and parts_.-.__. 
= A aaa parts and equip- 


Shi; p— "boat building and repairing 
Railroad equipment i 
motives and parts 
Railroad and street cars___ 
Other transportation equipment 


Instruments and related products 
Photographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks 
Professional and scientific instruments 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
Nonmanufacturing 
Metal mining } 0) . . 
Iron mining "te 9 ‘ 3] ol (‘) 
Copper mining-. indian 3 ‘ 3. - 
and zine mining _- 1 ° . : ° 
Anthracite mining | ' ‘ (5) (4) 
Bituminous-coal mining 1] 2 5 ; (4) (‘) 
Communication: | 
Telephone _. _- | (4 3.4 (5) 9} (5) -l| (5 ° () 
Telegranh ¢ (5) 1.8) (4) 8) & mM | & ; (5) 
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1 See footnote 1, table B-1. Current month data subject to revision without 4 Less than 0.05. 
notation; revised figures for earlier months will be indicated by footnotes. 5 Data are not available. 
2 See footnote 2, table A-2. 6 Data relate to domestic employees —— messengers and those employees 


3 ~ footnote 3, table A-2. Printing, publishing, and allied industries are compensated entirely on a commission 
excluded. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees ! 





Year and month 


Average 

3: Average 
March 
April 
May 
June. 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
Novem ber . 
Decem ber 

: January 
February 
March. . 


52: Average 
: Average 

March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
Novem her. 
Decem ber 
January 
February 
March 


Average 
A verage 
March. 
April 
May.. 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
: January 
February 
March...... 


A verage 

A verage 

March... 

A pril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem ber 

October 

Novem ber. 

Decem ber 
‘4: January 

February 

March 
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Total: Metal Iron 


Lead and zine Anthracite 





Avge. | Avg Av 
hrly. | wkly. | 
earn- | earn- | 
ings _ings" 


$1. 86) $80. 34 
2.04) 90.74 
1.96) 84. 
1.96) 84. 
1.97, 88.7 
1.99 90.6 
2.08) 95.82 
2.10) 98. 
2.14) 98.7! 
2.09) 93. 
2.10) 93. 
2.10) 92. 6: 
2.11) 90. 45) 
2.05) 86.03 
| 41.1 2.04) 83.71 


Mining—Continued 
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Avg. Avg. | Avg. | ac 
wkly. | AY®- | hriy. | wkly. Ax. 
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Crude-petroleum and 
natural-gas production 
Petroleum and 


natural-gas production} 
(except contract | 





services) 


Nonmetallic mining 
and quarrying 


Total: Contract con- | 
struction | 
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Total: Nonbuilding 


construction Highway and street 


Other nonbuilding 
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$85. 
90. 3 


$2.09 $71.10 
21] 75. 99 
72.77 

74. 37| 

75. 94 

76. 78 

77. 63 

79. 41 

79. 20 

80. 33 

76. 99) 

76. 12| 

70. 93 

73. 79 

73. 36 


41.1 
40. 9 
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Building construction 





Total: Building con- 
struction 


General contractors 


Special-trade con tractors 





| Total: Special-trade 
contractors 


| 
Plumbing and heating 


Painting and | 
decorating | 


Electrical work 








$88. 01 $82. 78 
91. 76) 
89. 79 
90. 04 
91.01 
92. 23 
91. 64 
93. 62 37.6 
90. 97 36.1 
95. 76 37.7 
93. 59 36.7 
93. 29 36.3 
87. 46 33.9 
03. 24 36. 0 
04. 17 36.5 


38.1 
37.0 
36.8 
36.9 
37.3 
37.8 
37.1 
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35.2| $2. 35/$110. 30 

1) 111.61 
110. 21 
109. 09 
109. 98 
110. 21 
109. 48 
112. 29 
| 108. 46 
117. 49 
114.17 
| 116. 11] 


| 112. 42) 
| 111. 46! 
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Special-trade 
con tractors 


Manufacturing 





Other special-trade 
con tractors 


Total: Manu- 
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Durable goods ? 


Total: Ordnance 


Food and kindred 
products 





Nondurable goods * and accessories 


Total: Food and 
kindred products 





$88. 43 
91.04 
88. 10 
88. 10 
90. 36 
01. & 
92. 46 
93. 84 
92. 20 
05. 79 
93. 70 
91.00 
83. 21 
90. 90 
91. 52 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Food and kinsIred products—Continued 
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Meatpacking, whole- 
sale 
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Seafood, 
Bread and other bakery | Bis 
products 
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Bakery products ¢ 
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Meat products * 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS 


April _. 

June _. 

July 

August 
Septem 
October - 
September = 
October 
November... 


May 


March 


: Average....... 
A verage 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Food and kindred products—Continued 





Miscellaneous food | Corn sirup, sugar, oil, Menufactured tee 
Year and month products ¢ and starch 





" Avg. | Avg. " A Avg. Avg. 
Ave. | inrly. | wily. | Ave: wkly. | AYE: | hely. 
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Tobacco manufactures—Continued Textile-mill products 





Tobacco stemming Total: Textile-mill |Scouring = combing! Yarn and thread 
Pp | 


bacco and snuff and redrying roducts plants mills ¢ 








| 
| 


cd 
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. 57) $49.15 
60 48. 


: Average 
: Average 
March 


April.. 
May 
June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December. 
: January i 
February......| 50.92 36.9) 
March |} 49.62 35.7 : 
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Thread mills 
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: Average 
March 
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June 
July 
August 
September 
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December. 7.00 
January 5. 61 
February... 46. 36 
March 48. 89 
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Full-fashioned hosiery 


Narrow fabrics an 
small wares 


Knitting mills ¢ —— 
United States North South 


$49. 02 38.3 $1.28) $57 
48.75 37.5 1.30) 5.7 
5. 31 38.7 1.30 50.36 
48.49 37.3 1.30 % 
48. 36 37.2 1.30 55 
48. 25 37.4 1.29 
47.99 37.2 1, 29 
48. 63 37.7 1. 29 
46. 80 36.0 1.30 
49. 26 37.6 1.31 
48.73 37.2 1.31 
48. 60 37.1 1.31 
47.65 36.1 1. 32 
48.84 37.0 1.32 
Os 64 1.33 


$1.52 $58.06) 38.2) $1.52 
1.52| 56.24) 37.0 
1.53} 60.13, 39.3 
1. 53| 56.30) 36.8 
1.53] 54.82) 35.6 
1.52} 53.91! 35.7 
1.51} 53.40) 35.6 
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See footnotes at end of table 
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Textile-mill products—Continued 


| Apparel and other finished textile products 
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TABLE C-—1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
| Manufacturing—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
Manufacturing—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
| } | 
| } Miscellaneous non- 
, ~ Pottery and related | Concrete, sum, | Cut-stone and stone 
Year and month Clay refractories Guctnete ond plaster Hide werd «| Coneretd products | products —. f mineral 
| | } 
Av Avg. | Avg. Ave. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkiy. | A¥®: | ely. | wkly.| A®®: | ity. | wily. | AY® | inriy. | wkiy. | Av®: | inrly. | wkly.| AS® | hriy. | wkly.| AX®: | inrly. 
earn- _— earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- oe earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- oie earn- 
ings ings | ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings 
1 
| | | 
1952: Average $41. 60 38.5; $1.60) $61.15 38.7) $1. = $70. 65 45.0| $1.57) $70. 22 45.3) $1.55) $60. 01 41.1} $1.46 . 83 40.6; $1.72 
1953: Average 66. 85 38.2) 1.75) 62.04 37. 6) 1.65} 72. 87 43.9 1.66) 71. 56 43.9) 1.63) 63.91 41.5 1.54) 74.07 40.7 1.82 
March... 65. 32 38.2) 1.71) 64.35 39.0 1. 65| 70. 63 43.6 1.62) 69.64 43.8 1.59| 62.27 40.7 1.53) 74.70 41.5 1.80 
April 64. 26 7.8) 1.70) 62.87 38.1 1.65) 72.16 44.0 1.64) 71.165 44.2 1.61; 62.88 41.1 1.53) 74. 57 41.2 1.81 
May 65. 28 38. 4) 1.70) 61 92, 37.3 1.66, 71.88 4.1 1.63) 71.16 4.2 1.61; 64.90 41.6 1. 56} 75.30 41.6 1.81 
June . | 66.13 38. 9) 1.70; 61.00, 36.8 1.66) 73.54 44.3 1.66) 72.82 44.4 1.64) 64.17 41.4 1.55) 73.67 40.7 1.81 
July .. 68. 20 38.1 1.79| 60.92) 36.7 1.66) 73.37 4.2 1.66; 71.72 4.0 1.63) 64.02 41.3 1.55) 73.35) 40.3 1.82 
August 69. 63 38.9 1.790 60.06, 36.4 1.65) 75.71 4.8 1.69} 74.70; 45.0 1.66; 65. 57 42.3 1.55) 74.34 40.4 1.84 
Septem ber 69.17 37.8 1.83) 60.59) 36.5 1.66| 74.21 43.4 1.71} 71. $1) 43.0 1.67} 63.7 41.1 1.55) 74.7 40.4 1.85 
October 69.09) 38.6) 1.79) 63.20) 38.3) 1.65) 76.37) 44.4) 1.72) 74.93) 44.6] 1.68) 65.60) 42.6) 1.54) 73.97) 40.2) 1.84 
Novem ber 67.28, 37.8 1.78| 62.42) 37.6 1.66, 73.35 43.4 1.69) 71.28 43.2 1.65) 64.06: 41.6 1.54) 72.86 39. 6; 1.84 
Decem ber 67.79 38.3 1.77, 61. 62) 36.9 1.67] 73.25 43.6 1.68) 71.94 43. 6 1.65) 66.34 42.8 1.55) 74. 56 40.3 1.85 
1954: January 67.11; 37.7) 1.78) 60.14) 35.8 1.68} 70.31] 42.1) 1.67] 68.30) 41.9) 1.63) 61.29) 39.8) 1.54) 73.08) 39.5) 1.85 
February 66. 93 37.6 1.78) 61.62 36. 9) 1.67) 72.48) 43.4 1.67) 70.63 43.6 1.62) 63.55 41.0 1.55) 72.68 39. 5 1.84 
March. 65. 34 36. 5 1.79 62.46 7. 4) 1.67| 72.38 43.6 1.66) 70. 96 43.8 1.62) 63.71 41.1 1. 55) 72. 50) 39. 4) 1.84 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued Primary metal industries 
a ' | Blast | a a 
i ast furnaces, steel- | works, @ rolling 
Abrasive products Ashestos products | Nonclay refractories wee ~ | works, and rolling | mills, except electro- 
| mCusras | mills 4 | metallurgical prod- 
| | ucts 
1952: Average $73. 45) 39. 7| $1.85 $71. 57 $1.68) $65.70; 36.3) $1.81) $77.33) 40.7) $1.90) $79.60) 40. o| $1. 99) $79.60) 40.0) $1.99 
1953: Average 79.98) 40 6 1.97, 76.43 1.79) 71.51 36. 3) 1.97) 84.25) 40.9 2.06, 87.48 40.5 2. 16) 87. 48) 40.5 2.16 
March 82.88; 42.5) 1.95, 75.08 1.75; 71.20) 36.7) 1.94) 84.23) 41.7) 2.02) 85.89 40.9 2.10; 85.89 40.9 2.10 
April 81.51) 41.8) 1.95, 76.72) 1.78 72.36 37. 3) 1.94) 83.22) 41.2) 2.02) 84.63) 40.3 2.10) 84.63 40.3) 2.10 
May 82. 52 42.1 1.96 78.04 1.79, 71.00 36. 6) 1.94) 83.43) 41.3) 2.02) 86.72 41.1 2.11; 86.72) 41.1) 2.11 
June 79. 59 40. 4) 1.97, 77.43 1.78) 68.35) 35. 6} 1.92) 84.25 41.3) 2.04 87.53) 40.9 2.14) 87.53) 40.9 2.14 
July 78.01; 39.6 1.97) 77.51) 1.7! 70.72) 35.9) 1.97| 85.07 40.9, 2.08) 89.76) 40.8 2.20; 89.76) 40.8 2. 20 
August 79. 20 39.8 1.99 76.80 1.82) 72.00) 36.0 2.00) 85.28 41.0 2.08) 90.20, 41.0 2.20) 90.20) 41.0 2. 20 
Septem ber 76. 04 38. 6) 1.97) 77.41 1.83) 73.16) 36.4 2.01; 85.63 40.2 2.13) W. 80! 40.6 2.27; 90.80) 40.0 2.27 
October 77.62} 39.2) 1.98) 78.14 1.83} 70.69} 35.7) 1.98] 83.82} 40.3) 2.08) 88.04) 40.2) 2.19) 88.04) 40.2) 2.19 
Novem ber 78.41} 39.4) 1.99) 77.04 1.83) 67.97] 34.5) 1.97) 82.78) 39.8] 2.08) 86.33) 39.6) 2.18) 86.33) 39.6) 2.18 
Decem ber 79.20, 40.0) 1.98) 76.44 1.82) 73.00) 36.5) 2.00) 82.78) 39.8 2. 08| 85.46) 39.2) 2.18) 85.46) 39.2) 2.18 
1954: Jenuary 76. 44 39. 0) 1.96; 75.07 1.84 71. 64) 36. 0 1.99) 81.74 39. 3 2.08) 84. 80) 38.9 2.18) 84.80) 38.9 2. 18 
February 75. 36 38. 9 1.95 75.81 1.84) 69.95) 34. 8} 2.01) 79.52 38. 6 2.06) 81.27 37.8 2. 15) 81. 27 37.8 2.15 
March 75. 86 38.9 1.95, 74.93 1.85, 65. 14| 32. 9) 1.98; 78.11 38.1 2. 05; 79. 39 7.1 2. 14) 79. 18 37.0 2.14 
7 . } } . Primary smelting 
Electrometallurgical Iron and steel | ; ; Malleable-iron | ; * 
products Gemdietes ¢ Cray-iron foundries | foundries Steel foundries | poe Py 
1952: Average $76.04) 41.1) $1.85 40.8| $1.77] $69.80} 40.4] $1.73) $70.56] 39.2} $1.80] $77.70, 42.0) $1.85) $75.48, 41.7 $1.81 
1953: Average 80.36) 41.0) 1.96 40.6} 1.88] 74.89) 40. 7] 1.84) 76.95) 40.5 1.90} 79.98} 40.6) 1.97) $0.93) 41.5) 1.95 
March 79.30) 41.3) 1.92 42.0} 1.88) 76.49) 41.8] 1.83) 81.60) 42.5) 1.92) 82.29) 42.2) 1.95) 79.65) 41.7) 1.91 
April 79.10} 41.2) 1.92 41.7| 1.88] 77.10) 41.9) 1.84) 79.68) 41.5) 1.92) 80.95) 41.3) 1.96) 79.46) 41.6) 1.91 
May 79. 95 41.0 1. 95 41.1 1.88) 75.81) 41.2) 1.84, 79.23 41.7) 1.90| 79.58) 40. 6} 1.96, 79.46) 41.6) 1.91 
June 79.95; 41.0) 1.95 41.5) 1.89) 76.78) 41.5) 1.85) 79.52) 41.2) 1.93) 81.95) 41.6 1.97| 80. 51) 41.5) 1.94 
July 83.82) 41.7) 2.01 40.7 1.90} 75.89) 40.8) 1.86) 78.09) 41.1) 1.90) 79.19) 40.2) 1.97) 80.34) 41.2) 1.95 
August 81.79) 41.1 1.99 40.5) 1.89) 74.70) 40.6) 1.84) 75.60) 40.0) 1.89) 80.40) 40.4) 1.99) 81.16) 41.2) 1.97 
Septem ber 85.70| 41.6) 2.06 39.5) 1.90) 73.84) 39.7) 1.86) 73.14) 38.7| 1.89) 78.80) 39.4) 2.00) 85.08) 41.3) 2.06 
October 77. 62 39. 6 1.9 q 39.3 1.89 74.03 39.8 1.86) 73.90) 39.1) 1. 89} 75. 83 38.3 1.98) 82. 39) 41.4 1.99 
Novem ber 78.99, 40.3) 1.96 73 39.1 1.89) 73.47) 39.5) 1.86) 71.63 7.9| 1.89) 76.63) 38.7) 1.98] 82.98} 41.7) 1.99 
Decem ber 78.40, 40.0 1.96, 7! 39.7 1.90) 74.40) 40.0) 1.86) 73.34) 38.6 1.90} 78.80} 39.6) 1.99) 82.54) 41.9) 1.97 
1954: January 77.41; 39.9 1.94 ¥ 38.9) 1.91) 73.51) 39.1) 1.88) 72.77) 38.1 1.91) 76.43) 38.6) 1.98) 83.40) 41.7) 2.00 
February 77.61, 39.8) 1.95) 7: 38.5) 1.89) 71.61) 38.5) 1.86) 70.11) 36.9) 1.90) 77.81) 39.3) 1.98) 79.98) 40.6) 1.97 
March 79. 17 40.6 1.95; 72.77 38.5 1.89) 71.24 38.3 1.86; 74.68 39.1) 1.91) 76. 43) 38.6 1.98) 78. 20) 39.9 1.96 
Primary smelting , , Secondary smelting | Rolling, drawing, . 2 | pam , 
and refining of cop- ae of and refining of | and alloying of non- neine, Soa - ee, = 
per, lead, and zine a | nonferrous metals | — ferrous metals ¢ ying of copp |, ony 
1982: Average 75. 06 41.7, $1.80 $76.08 41.8) $1.82 $68.15 41.3) $1.65) $74.20) 41.5) $1.79) $76.49) 41.8) $1.83) $60.95) 40.2) $1.7 
1953: Average 80. 41 42.1 1.91) 81.81 40.5 2.02) 73.63 41. 6) 1.77, 82.91) 42.3 1.96, 85.37) 42.9 1.99} 77.93) 40.8 1.91 
March 79.15) 42.1 1.88) 79.38) 40.5) 1.96) 74.62) 42.4) 1.76) 83.14) 43.3) 1.92) 86.09) 43.7) 1.97) 79.20, 42.4) 1.87 
April 78.35, 41.9} 1.87) 80.59) 40.7; 1.98) 74.03) 42.3) 1.75) 83.18, 43.1) 1.93) 87.32) 44.1) 1.98) 77.42) 41.4) 1.87 
May 78.35, 41.9) 1.87, 80.57) 40.9) 1.97) 74.69) 42.2) 1.77) 83.23) 42.9) 1.94) 89.20) 44.6) 2.00) 74.59) 40.1) 1.86 
June 79. 61 41.9 1.90, 80.79 40.6 1.99 73.22 41.6 1.7! 84.83 43.5 1.95) 90.25 44.9 2.01) 77.27 41.1 1.88 
July 79. 84 41.8 1.91) 80.00 40.0 2.00) 71.69 40.5 1.77) 82.29) 42.2 1.95 86.37) 43.4 1.99} 75.60 40.0 1.89 
August 80. 87 41.9 1.93, 80. 99 39.7 2.04) 73.51 41.3 1.78) 82.96; 41.9) 1.98) 86.20) 43.1 2. 00} 77.03) 39.5) 1.95 
Septem ber 84. 20 42.1 2.00 85.32 39. 5 2.16) 73.80 41.0 1.80, 83.22 41.2) 2.02) 83.64) 41.2 2.03) 80.80 40.2 2.01 
October $1. 48 42.0 1.94) 83.01 40.1 2.07| 73.51 41.3 1.78 81. 97 41. 4) 1.98) 81.99) 41.2 1.99} 80.16 40. 9) 1.96 
Novem ber 82. 45 42.5 1.94 85.06 40.7; 2.09 72.92 41.2 1.77, 80.38) 40.8) 1.97; 81.39) 40.9 1.99 76.82 39. 6) 1.94 
Decem ber 81. 60 42. 5) 1.92) 84.25 40.9 2.06 75. 36 42.1 1.79) 80.59) 40.7) 1.98) 81.20) 40.6 2.00) 77.79 40.1 1.94 
1954: January 82. 49 42.3 1.95 84.66) 40.9 2.07| 73.62 40.9 1.80; 78.21) 39.7) 1.97) 77.21; 38.8) 1.99) 77. 99) 40.2 1.94 
February 77.93} 40.8) 1.91) 82.80) 40.0) 2.07; 73.03) 40.8) 1.79) 77. 82| 39.5) 1.97) 75.64) 38.2) 1.98) 78.57) 40.5) 1.94 
March 74. 66 39.5 1.89 83.84 40.5 2.07| 73.03 40.8 1.79 78.01 39. 6) 1.97| 76.43) 38.6 1.98} 77.99) 40. 2 1.94 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


1952: Average... 

1953: Average... 
March. ..... 
i cccgties 
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1954: January... ._. 


1952: Average....... 
1953: Average.....-. 
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September - - .. 
October... ... 
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December... _- 
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1952: Average. 
1953: Average. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 




























































































Manufacturing—Continued 
Fabricated metal 
products (except ord- 
Primary meta lindustries—Continued nance, mach 3 
equipment) 
| Miscellaneous prima- , Welded and heavy- Total: Fabricated 
Nonferrous foundries | ‘>> ‘metal industries « | 479” @nd steel forgings Wire drawing riveted pipe metal products 
--*: 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. . | Ave. Avg. 
wkly. wily hriy. | wkly. ae hriy. | wkly. a wkly. ASE wkly. ous . | wkly. L 3 hrly. 
earD- | hours | C&D | C@rN- | hours | CaFM- | earm- | pours earn- Some earn- | earn- | pours - | earn- | hours | Carn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings ings 
$77.79, 41.6) $1.87) $82.15) 41.7| $1.97] $86.09) 42.2) $2.04) $80.54) 41.3) $1.95) $81.14) 41.4) $1.96) $72.38) 41.6) $1.74 
80. 97 41.1)" 1.97] 87.57 41.5 2.11] 91.12 41.8 2.18) 84.87: 41.0 2.07; 84.45) 40.6 2.08) 77.15 41.7 1. 85 
82. 71 42.2 1.96) 89.88) 42.8) 2.10) 94.61 43.2) 2.19) 86.93) 42.2) 2.06) 87.36) 42.0) 2.08) 77.59) 42.4 1.83 
80.56; 41.1 1.96) 88.41 42.3) 2.00) 92.65) 42.5) 2.18) 86.11 41.8) 2.06) 85.91 41.5) 2.07) 77.41 42.3 1.83 
80. 34 41.2 1.95) 86.74) 41.5) 2.00) 90.92) 41.9) 2.17) 85.49) 41.5) 2.06) 82.01 40.4 2.03) 77.04 42.1 1,83 
80. 97 41.1 1.97) 86.94 41.6 2.09) 89. 44 41.6 2.15) 86.73 41.9 2.07) 81.59) 39.8 2.05) 77.28 42.0 Las 
80.59; 40.7 1.98} 85.89) 40.9) 2.10) 88.90) 41.2) 2.16) 84.45) 40.6) 2.08) 82.18) 39.7) 2.07) 76.41 41.3 1. 85 
79.38; 40.5 1.96) 87.34) 41.2) 2.12) 90.27) 41.6) 2.17) 85.27) 40.8) 2.09) 83.39) 39.9) 2.09) 76.59) 41.4 1, 85 
80.60, 40.5 1.99) 86.46 40.4 2.14) 88.66) 40.3 2.20) 83.79) 39.9) 2.10) 82.56) 39.5) 2.09) 75.70) 40.7 1.86 
81.60, 40.8) 2.00) 86.71 40.9) 2.12 89. 95) 40.7 2.21; 82.19} 39.9) 2.06) 85.67) 40.6) 2.11] 77.23) 413 1. 87 
80. 00 40.0 2.00) 85. 63 40.2; 2.13) 90.13 40.6 2.22; 81.12) 39.0 2.08; 84. 42 40.2 2.10) 76.67 41.0) 1. 87 
81.61) 40.6) 2.01) 86.05 => 2.13} 90.35 40.7 2.22) 82. 72) 39.8 2.08; 85.84 40.3 2.13) 78.02 41.5 1, 88 
80. 40 40. 0) 2.01) 83.95 39.6) 2.12) 88.40 40.0) 2.21; 81.14 39.2 2.07) 83.37 39.7 2.10} 76.92 40.7 1.89 
80. 20 40.1 2.00) 83.53 39.4) 2.12) 87.56 39.8 2.20) 81. 54 39. 2 2.08) 82.16 39.5 2.08) 76.33 40.6) 1.88 
79.00| 39.5) 2.00) 82.29) 39.0) 2.11) 85.80) 39.0) 2.20) 81.33) 30.1 2.08) 82.37) 39.6) 2.08) 75.95) 40.4) 1.88 
‘ Heating apparatus 
Tin cans and other | Cutlery, handtools 
na - * | Cutlery and edgetools Handtools Hardware (except electric) and 
tinware and dware ¢ plumbers’ supplies ¢ 
$69. 31 41.5) $1 $69.05) 41.1) $1.68) $63. 55 41.0) $1.55) $69.38) 41.3] $1.68) $70.60) 41.1] $1.72) $70.99) 40.8) $1.74 
75.71 41.6 1 74. 05: 41.6 1.78] 67.32 41.3 1.63} 74.70 41.5 1.80} 75.89 41.7 1.82) 73.57 40.2 1.83 
73. 21 40.9 1.79} 74.69 42.2 1.77] 66.40 41.5 1.60} 75.78 42.1 1.80} 76.93 42.5 1.81} 74.21 41.0 1.81 
73. 80 41.0 1.80} 74.87 42.3 1.77) 66.65 41.4 1.61) 75. 54 42.2 1.79} 77.71 42.7 1.82) 74.48 40.7 1.83 
74. 16 41.2 1.80) 75.12 42.2 1.78} 66.08 41.3 1.60) 75.00 41.9 1.79} 78.14 42.7 1.83) 73. ni 40.5 1.82 
75. 24 41.8 1.80) 75.36 42.1 1.79} 65.92 41.2 1.60} 75.96 42.2 1.80} 78.02 42.4 1.84) 72.98; 40.1 1. 82 
78. 32 42.8 1.83} 73.21 40.9 1.79} 65.29 40.3 1.62} 74.34 41.3 1.80} 75.03 41.0 1.83) 72.98) 40.1 1,82 
79.30; 43.1) 1.84) 72.45 40.7 1.78} 67.48 41.4 1.63} 73.08 40.6 1.80) 73.71 40.5 1.82) 72.80) 40.0 1.82 
78. 02 42.4) 1.84] 72.27 40. 6 1.78} 68.89 41.5 1.66) 73.62 40.9 1.80} 72.76 40.2); 181) 71.76) 39.0 1.84 
74.89, 40.7 1.84) 72.67 40.6 1.79} 69.22 41.7 1.66} 73.49 40.6 1.81} 73.16 40.2; 1.82) 74.56) 40.3 1.85 
75. 70 40. 7| 1.86) 73.39 41.0 1.79} 69.39 41.8 1. 66) 74.03 40.9 1.81] 74.26 40.8 1.82 72. 31| 39.3 1&4 
77.93; 41.9) 1.86) 74.39 41.1 1.81] 67.89 40.9 1.66) 74.07 40.7 1.82] 77.00 41.4) 1.86] 73.63 39.8 1.85 
77.79| 40.1) L994 73.16 40.2 1.82] 64.12 39.1 1.64) 73.57 40.2 1.83) 76.33 40.6; 1.88) 71.80 38.6 1.86 
81.71; 41.9) 1.95) 73. 38; 40.1) 1.83] 65.67 39.8 1.65) 73. 42 39.9) 1.84) 75.76 40.3 1.88} 73.10 39.3 1. 86 
79. 32 41.1) 193) 71 86) 39.7) 1.81) 64.94 39. 6 1.64) 73.42 39.9 1.84) 73.84 39.7 1.86) 72. 91| 39. 2 1.86 
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Sanitary ware and tric heating and cook- | Fabricated structur- A 
plumbers’ supplies ing apparatus, not | al metal products ¢ ornamental metal- | frames, — and | Boiler-shop products 
elsewhere classified 
$73. 60 40.0) $1.84) $69. 87 41.1) $1.70) $74.87 $1.77) $75.05 42.4 41.7 . 78) $74. 80 42.5) $1.76 
75. 64 39. 6 1.91] 72.32 40.4 1.7 80.75 . 1.90} 81.27 43.0 41.5 . 89) 80.04 42.6 1.90 
76.7 40.4 1.90 73.34 41.2 1.7) 79. 79 § 1,86; 79.92 43. 2) 42.4 90} 79.55 43. 0) 1.85 
77.38) 40.3 1.92) 73.21 40.9 1.79} 80.04 q 1.87} 79.55 43.0) 41.8 . 88) 80.35 43.2 1. 86 
76.19 40.1 1.90) 72.27 40.6 1.7 79. 85 7 1.87} 80.35: 43.2 42.2 . 88) 79.85 42.7 1.87 
74. 26 39.5 1.88} 72.32 40.4 1.7 80. 46 8 1.88] 81.97 43.6 42.7 . 90} 80.09 42.6 1.88 
74.09 39.2 1.89) 72.50 40.5 1.79} 79.00 .8 1.89] 79.71 42.4 41.5 . 89) 80. 98 42.4 1.91 
74. 67 39.3 1.90} 72.14 40.3 1.79} 81.60 5 1.92) 82.32 43.1 40.9 .90| 82.22 42.6 1.93 
72. 58 37.8 1.92} 71.31 39.4 1.81} 80. 48 7 1.93} 80. 26 41.8 40.5 . 90) 80. 48 41.7 1.93 
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Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Electrical machinery—Continued 
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Electrical machinery— Continued Transportation equipment 
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Transportation equipment—Continued 
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Transportation equipment—Continued 
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and engineering 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnin 


gs of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '_Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 





| 
Silverware and 
| ware 


plated 


Year and month 


Games, toys, dolla, and 


Sporting and athletic 
children’s rehicles goods 


| Musical instruments 
an 





Avg. — 
wkly. wkiy 
earn- hours 
ings < 


$70. 81 
75. 86 
75. 69 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


$1.6 
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NNO ©) 
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April 
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Manufacturing—Continued Transportation and 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued public utilities 





s, pencils, and other 
office supplies 
2% 40.9 
os 40.4 
29 40.2 
40.7 
40.5 
41.0 
39.3 
40.4 
40.0 
41.2 | 
40.8 | 
41.3 
59. 30 39.8 | 
-| 61.80 41.2 
60. 49 40.6 


- Average 40 
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March 
April 
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Septem ber 
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March - - .- 





Other manufacturing 


Costume jewelry, but- 
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tons, notions 
$55.74, ~ $1.39 
59. . 47 
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Class I railroads § 


$1. 
1. 


Fabricated plastic prod- 
ucts 
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Transportation and public utilities—Continued 
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| Other public utilities 
| Total: Gas and electric 
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See footnotesjat end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Wholesale and retail trade—Continued 





Retail trade—Con*inued 





Automotive and acces- 


Food and liquor stores sories dealers 


Year and month 


Othcr retail crade 





Apparel and accessories 
stores 


Furniture and appliance | Lumber and hardware 
stores supply stores 





Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


hey, | wxiy. | Ave: | tty: 
earn- pon earn 
ings ings 


gs 
as 





2SSsee 
GESBER 


September... - 
October......... 


RSSKSRSSSSRRSSS 
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BRRSSSSSSSSERSE 
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PREP ER Ree eee ee 
SSSS22eRessssssse 





























] 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ' 


Service and miscellaneous 





Banks and| Security 


panies exchanges Castiees 


trust com- | dealers and Insurance Hotels, year-round " 


Personal services Motion- 
icture pro- 
uction and 
Cleaning and dyeing distribu- 
plants tion 





Laundries 





d Ls x Avg. 
wkly. b wkly. 
earnings i earnings 


Avg. Avg. 
Ave. wkly. - | irly. ANE 

be earn- : | earn- waive 
hours , ings ings 





sasangeagesess! 
SSrZBZKSSSsewReases 
SReeessueeeger® 
SISSyVSsunesex[eLes 
Beeeessseasessk 
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$45.10 
45.71 
45. 02 


$s 
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SSSSssseeeesss: 
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Sesaeseeeeress’ 
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Poe re re rte te pe ee 
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sesssssesssssss 
DBDBNIDOKwoOKoOuwmoa- 
SeRxesssesressss 


SRRSSSSEEAS! 
SRRBRSSRSLE 





























1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to = 
duction and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless other- 
wise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 
Data for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

3 See footnote 2, table A-2. 

3 See footnote 3, table A-2. 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

5 Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are besed upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pa 
ques \ month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (ICO 

roup I). 

* Beginning with January 1953, data include only privately operated estab- 
lishments. Averages for earlier years include both privately operated and 
Government operated establishments. 

1 Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 


switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. During 1953 such employees made up 45 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone ind as 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; | 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1953 such employees 
made up 24 percent of the totai number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

* 10-month average. 
A Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able. 
| Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 
See Note on p. 682, 


Nore.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
Tr Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 

onthly Labor Review.4 cdl 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ' 





| 
Bituminous- 


coal mining Laundries 





Our- 
rent 
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1947-49 
dollars 


Bituminous- 


Manufacturing coal mining 
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so 


1953: Average — 34. 69 
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WwWwww 
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www 
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1 These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from 
the Bureau’s Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period. 


2 Preliminary. 
See NOTE on p. 682 


TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 





Net spendable average weekly 
| | earnings 
Gross average | 





| Worker with 
| no dependents 


Worker with 3 


Period dependents 





weekly earnings 
| 


| 
| Index Cur- Cur- 1947-49 


rent 
dollars | dollars 


| 1947-49 
| dollars | 


a (1947- | ren 
mount | 45. 100)| dollars 
| 


Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 
Gross average 
weekly earnings 





Worker with | Worker with 3 
| no dependents | dependents 





| 
| 
Index | Cur- | :947-49| Cur- 


1947-49 
rent rent 
dollars dollars 


)| dollars 





62 | $39. 
95| 41. 


. 28 46 
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1940 
1941: 
1942: 
1943: 
1u44 
1945 
1946 
1047 
1948 
1949: 
1950: 
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1952 
1953 


Average 
Average 
Average .... = . 
Average 36. 6 | 


$23. 58 | $39.70 
24. 41.22 65 

28. 

31. . 2 52. 

3 39 

3 


1 05 
6 

8.29 | 50.9 06 

6, 
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. 59 
58 
80 
51 
72 

2. 88 


Average 
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Average 
Average .. 
Average 
Average 


| 3 
| 
| 
| 

f 

Average 33 | 

eo I 
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3 
42 
47 
48. 
51 

54 
55. 
58.5 
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2 
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.17 
83 
7. 21 
28 
AS. 62 


SRBERSA 
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20 
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76 | 


$66. 77 
66. 34 
. 53 


. 69 
28 


31 
36 
79 
. 90 
63 
03 
84 
. 40 

51. 04 

51.38 | 

51. 07 


Sese 


September... ....-. 
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November... -- . 

December __......- 
: January. 
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March ? 


sass 


PPS errrrs 


38; 
Sz 


“a 
CnnNw Oe w@ 





KRFERASSRSRSS 


8ss 








1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which the 
specified type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability de- 
pends, of course, on the number of dependents oupperted by the worker as 
well as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, there- 
fore, been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no 
dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents. See footnote 1, table C-2. 


The computation of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 
age weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing industries 
without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The pri- 
mary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes in 
disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. 

2 Preliminary. 

See NOTE on p. 682 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries ! 
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! Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for 211-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J holiday period. 
ary. 


at time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding 3 Prelimin 
overime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holidays. See NOTE on p. 682. 


TABLE C-—5: Indexes of production-worker aggregate weekly man-hours in manufacturing industries ! 
[1947-49100] 





1953 





Major industry group and industry | 
| j ] 
Nov. | Oct. Sept. | Aug. | July | June May 
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furniture) _....- . 82. , 
5. 5.7 | B. 101. 
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Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and Ss 
portation equipment) . , . 5. 117.8 
Machirery (except electrical) | 107. 6 | ’ . 111.4 
Electrical machinery d 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products__.-_- 
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1 These indexes represent production-worker aggregate weekly man- Aggregate weekly man-hours are derived by multiplying production-worker 
hours expressed as a percentage of average aggregate weekly man-hours for a by average weekly hours. 
the 1947-49 period. Aggregate weekly man-hours are for the pay period end- Preliminary. 
ing nearest the 15th of the month and do not represent totals for the month. 
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C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries for 
selected States and areas! 





Alabama Arizona Arkansas 
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Year and month | | l 
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Little Rock—North | . 8 San Diego 
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$1. 4! 39.9 | $1 8. 03 40. 
1.50 | 49.60} 40.0) 1.2 39. 
40 40. 
41. 
40 
40. 
39. 
39. 
39. 
38. 
39. 
39. 





Average. $49. 74 38.0 | $1.31 ($57.13 41.4 . 38 | $59. q .48 $50.16 | 40. 
: Average ..| 51.06 6 1.36 | 63.08 51 | & | 39.8 | .52 | 60. 


March.... 51. 78 q 1.35 | 63.92 .50 | 61.5 .9 | .50 | 62 
April... 50.09 | 37.3 1.34 | 63. 51 . 51 | 61. 03 .6|) 150) 60. 
May.. 51.13 < 1.34 | 62. 56 .49 | 60. 4 51 | 
June.... .| 61.07 | 37.5 1.35 | 64.73 . 52 | 61.61 | .8; 1.51 
July. 49.79 1.34 | 62.18 51 | 60 | . 61 
August........| 50.73 37. 3 1.36 | 63.42 .51 | 57.26 
September....| 50. 21 K 1.36 | 61. 69 .51 | 59.7 
October 51. 67 q .39 | 64.17 55 | 57. 
November....| 51.34 d 1.38 | 63.13 .55 | 58. 
December. 50.79 36 1.38 | 63.68 4 | 60 

1954: January ..... 50. 20 36. 3 1.38 | 62.53 59 
February.... 51. 92 37. 3 1.39 | 63.57 59. 
March.... 52.04 ; 1.37 | 63.31 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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: dustries for selected 
TABLE C-6: Hours and gross oe: “5 production workers i  ammasinas in 
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TABLE C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries for selected 
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1 Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics or the cooperating State agency. State agencies also make available 
more detailed industry data. See table A-7 for addresses of cooperating 
State agencies. 


2 Revised series; not comparable with data previously published. 
2 Not comparable with preceding data shown. 
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D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
[1947-49= 100] 
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1 A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index beginning 
January 1953. The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the 
viously published “interim adjusted” indexes for 34 cities and rebased on 
fos7 947-49 100 to form a continuous series. For the convenience of users, the 
“All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-39=100 base in table D-3. 

The revised Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices 
of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and salaried-clerical 
worker families. Data for 46 large, medium, and small cities are combined 
for the United States average. 

For a history and —— of the index, see The Consumer Price Inder, 
in the February 1953 Monthly Labor Review; Lat The Consumer 
Price Index—A Short Description of the Index as Revised, 1953; The Interim 
Adjustment of Consumers’ ice Index, in the vil 1951 Monthly Labor 
Review; Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ Price Index, Builetin 1039, 


and the following reports: Consumers’ Price Index, Report of a Special Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Education and Labor (1951); and 
Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost of Living (1945). 
Mimeographed tabies are available upon request showing {ndexes for the 
United States and 20 a cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau 
for “Ail items” and 8 major components from 1947 to date. Indexes are also 
available pom, 1913 for “All vesene. 9 food, & parel, po som, for all large cities 
combined, and from varying dates for ind vidual el 
1 Includes “Food away from home” Gunes ao and other food 
— and eaten away bes home); prior to mf 1953, prices for this 
at at home” but, since 


§ Includes “Other shelter.” 
‘Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and “miscellaneous services” 
‘such as legal services, banking fees, and buriai services). 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, food and its subgroups 


[1947-49= 100] 
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! Bee footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 18 food subgroups (1935-39= * See footnote 2 to table D-1. 


100) from 1923 to December 1952 were published in the March 1953 Monthly * Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic ) 
Labor Review and in previous issues. and other miscellaneous foods. 





TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, all items and food 





; | 
1947-49= 100 | 1935-39= 100 || 1947-49 = 100 1985-39100 | 1947-49= 100 | 1935-39100 
| | 


All | Total 
| items food * | All items 








i} 0 Total Year and month an wuts 
| A ota. | ota 
| items | food! All items | ites | food’ | All items 





| 
| 1951: October a 1121] 113.5 
| November... 112.8 114 
December.....| 113 115. 
| 


: Average... 

: Average 

: Average oon 

: Average...... 
Average. ..... 

A verage.......| 

: Average...... 
Average. ..... 
Average 
A verage 

: Average... 

A verage 
Average 
A verage 
Average 

: Average 

: Average 
A verage 

: Average 
Average. 

: Average 

: Average “ 

: Average.......| 

: Average .. 

: Average...... 
Average . 

: Average 
Average 
Average 62 
A verage 
A verage 


| 1952: January 113. 115. 
February -..... 112 112. 
March........ 112 112 
| eae 112 113. 
} May..........| 118 114. 
L \ | SEE 113. 114. 
: Average....... ' q . Sears 114 116. 
: January 6 | August sole 114 116. 
February Lf § September... 114 116. 
March.........| . 7. October 115. 
 } 7.7) .f November.. 
May . | December... 
June... | | g | : January 
~~ Seeeew . | February....-. 
Septernber__._. 
October 
November... 
December 4 . July ote 
January . .f August....... 
February..... . September... 
RS . October. ..... 
April ; . 6 | Novem ber... 
| Rees . 85.4 |) December 
June 5.2 |] January... . 
a ' 5. 5 | February... 
August.._.._. q March....... 
September. 2! April 
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| 4 
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1 See footnote 1 to tabie D-1. * See footnote 2 to table D-1. 
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D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 





1947-49= 100 





Sept. 
1953 





United States average * 





Atlanta, Ga_.. 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago, fl 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex. _..- 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Minneapolis, <a 





?*) 
113.0 
115.0 

@) 

®) 
116.9 
116.9 

(*) 

@) 

@) 





















































1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes are based on time-to-time changes 
in the cost of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one 
city than tn another 

2 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1. 

' Prior to January 1953, indexes were computed monthly for 9 of these cities 
and once every 3 months for the remaining 11 cities on a rotating cycle. 
Beginning in January 1953, indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and 
once every 3 months for the 15 remaining cities on a rotating cycle. 

4 All “old series’ indexes discontinued as of June 1953. Last “old series’”’ 
indexes (1935-39= 100) for the 14 cities not included in the revised index and 
for cities not surveyed in June are as follows: 


June 1953 
Birmingham, Ala 196. 6 SS Oa 185 6 
Jackson ville, Fla -. 198.2 | Portland, Maine . 
Memphis, Tenn 190.8 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis 
New Orleans, La. 
Norfolk, Va 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Kansas City, Mo 


Manchester, N. H 





Minneapolis, Minn 
Portland, Oreg 
Richmond, Va--... 
Savannah, Ga 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,” by city 


[1947-49 = 100] 





. Other goods 
All items Personal care Medical care | Transportation recreati and services 





City and cycle of pricing 
Apr. | Apr. pr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. | Ayr. 3 q Apr. Apr. 
1954 1953 . 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 











' 

United States avurage...............] 114.6 113.7 120.2} 129.1 129.4 . A 120. 2 117.9 

Monthly: 
Chicago, Il \ 114.2 b . q 7 . 119.6 132.4 133.8 . ‘ 118.8 
Detroit, Mich . 5.2 . . \ . 116.8 | 120.7 . . . 125.0 
Los Angeles, Calif 5. 5. 4 . . ° 119.7 127.3 a . ‘ 115.2 
New York, N. Y 2. > b h . . ‘ 120.7 134.1 4 ‘ ‘ 121.3 
Philadelphia, Pa- .-.. “ . 3 . b ‘ 5 120.1 137.2 

Jan., Apr., July, and Oct.: 
Boston, Mass . > > . L s b 123.4 
Kansas City, Mo.... 5. . J 5. ; ‘ ‘ 119.3 
Minneapolis, Minn . 5. . 5. ‘ 7. > 136. 4 
RSS ‘ 2. . ‘ ' q . 121.1 
Portland, Oreg : ‘ 5. . . . a > 118.0 




















Mar. 
1953 








Mar., June, Sept., and Dec.: 
Atlanta, Ga . . - 7 . 117.9 
So eee uf .2 . . 108. 6 . q 132.1 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; abel . 2.6 3. b 110, 2 8 24. 121.2 
.é 114.6 3-4. 132. 4 


St. Louis, Mo “ . .7 . 
San Francisco, Calif B. 5. . 4 105. 113.0 . 120.0 

















| Feb. | Feb. | Feb. . | Feb. 
1954 | 1953 | 1054 1953 








Feb., May, Auc., and Nov.: 
Cleveland, Ohio... 5. 2.! . 104.7 115.0 .2) 119.5 


Houston, Tex sed . 107.4 | 120.3 .2 |) 117.2 
Seranton, Pa.... ‘ 3. 2 2. 5. 106.4 | 113.0 2. 9. 114.1 
Seattle, Wash. _. ', | 107.1 | 111.3 , 123. 5 
Washington, D. C 103.3 112. 4 | | : 116.6 


























Housing 





Household 


Gas and Solid fuels and House- 
Operation 


Total housing | electricity | fuel oil | furnishings 





j | | 
Apr. Apr. | Apr. Apr. J ° d ° Apr. | Apr. | Apr. Apr. 
1954 5 1954 1953 i 5 | 1954 | 1953 1954 1953 
—EESE—EE——EEE———EE ———-—— 
118. 5 117.0 128.2 22.1 j 6) . 23. 123.6} 106.1 107.8 | 


Apr. Apr. 
1954 1953 


| 
| 


United States average 


Monthly: 
Chicago, Til... 124.9 119. 4 | | ) \. 3 b , 7.! x 
Detroit, Mich 122.1 | L 38. 27. L 7 4) 7. . .4} 109.9] 
Los Angeles, Calif 123.3 2. ! ( L 9. ! ) 7.§ 107.4 | 
New York, N. Y 115.0 | 3.6 .. , 29. 30. 2 | 5. 6 | 118.6 
Philadelphia, Pa 113. 5 | 2.6 2. ‘ .2 | 25. | 113.4 

Jan., Apr., July, and Oct.: | | | 
Boston, Mass _.. | 5.6 | :. 22. 6 24.7 | 5 107.7; 113.1 
Kansas City, Mo_. 118.3 7. 33. £ 24. 5. 7 3. 12.6 | 107.6 | 120.9 
Minneapolis, Minn 119.8 ! ) | . 5. 5. 107.4} 121.0} 
Pittsburgh, Pa_._. 16. 5 id 22. 1] 7 3. 23. : 20.6 | .6 105.8 | 119.8 
Portland, Oreg i ) Q 5. 2 .6 27.6 23. | 110.9 111.6 





117.5 


Mar. Mar. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. | 
1954 1953 1054 | O53 | 5 1953 1954 


x 
J 





Mar., June, Sept., and Dec | 
Atlanta, Ga 3. 30. 112.0} 128.2 | 
Baltimore, Md 3. 113. 23. 20. 5 | 8 | ‘ ; 103.2} 109.7 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio 16.7 2. | 5. 2.! 27.2 | .6) 102 103.9 | 121.5 | 
St. Louis, Mo .6 | ’ . 5.8 1 | i. 108.7 | 119.0 
San Francisco, Calif 7 30. 130.1 | 5. 9 109. 2 109.6 | 
Feb. | Feb. Feb. 
1953 | 1954 


Feb., May, Aug., and Nov | 
Cleveland, Ohio. 5 38. \ b . 124.3 120.0; 104.0; 104.7 
Houston, Tex 123. 6 22. 38.3 | .9 | .f = ® (@) | 1022) 103.7 
Scranton, Pa 7 116. 4 | 5.3 |} ’ @) | « ° 139.9 138.6 | 102. 3 | 103.0 
Seattle, Wash . 118.3 5 | M4. 28.2 | . . 127.3 113.7 106.1 | 108.0) 3 
Washington, D. C_.. 117.7 | | ) | ( 8. . 133. 3 132.2} 108.2 | 109.1 114. 








! See footnote 1 to table D-1. 2 See tables D-2, D-3, D-4, and D-7, for food. 3 Not available. 
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D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49 = 100] 

















Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 


8t. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif 
Scranton, Pa__. 
Seattle, Wash... 
Washington, D. C 
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Food at home— Continued 





Fruits and vegetables 


Other foods at home ¢ 





Apr. 1954 


Mar. 1954 


Apr. 1953 


Apr. 1954 


Mar. 1954 


Apr. 








United States average # 


110.0 


107.8 


115.0 


113.6 


112.3 





Atlanta, Ga___.... 
Baltimore, 
Boston, Mass_ 
Chicago, Il... - 
Cincinnati, Ohio_- 


Cleveland, Ohio... 
Detroit, Mich... 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Minneapolis, Minn 

oN 8 _ 4 _ See 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Oreg 


St. Louis, Mo-__......-- mintipeméneenentinmeailie 
San Francisco, Calif ‘ 
Scranton, Pa 

Seattle, Wash 

Washington, D. C 


a 


SS8S8 &s35s 
- Owe wnnwon~ 














105. 8 


118.8 
104.3 
115.6 





106.1 | 


105.5 





114.3 





107.3 





105.7 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 56 cities for total food (1935- 
39=100 or June 1940100) were published in the March 1953 Monthly Labor 
Review and in previous issues. See table D-7 for U. 8. average prices for 46 
cities combined. 


3 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 
+ Average of 46 cities be; 
4 See footnote 3 to table D-2, 





ning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1. 
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TABLE D-7: Average retail prices of selected foods 





Commodity 


Apr. 
1954 


Mar. 
1954 


Commodity 





Cereals and bakery pootnste: 
Flour, wheat 
Biseult mix_. 
Cornmeal! 
Rice 
Rolled oats... 
Cornflakes ! 
Bread 
Soda crackers 
Vanilla cookies '.. 
Meats, poultry, and fish: 
Beef and veal: 
Round steak 
Chuek roast. 
Rib roast 
Hamburger.... 
Veal cutlets... 
Pork: 
Pork chops, center cut 
Bacon, sliced. . 
Ham, whole... 
Lamb, leg 
Other meats: 
Frankfurters 
Luncheon meat, canned __ 
Poultry 
Frying chickens: 
Dressed *.. 
Read y-to-cook ¢ 
Fish: 
Ocean perch fillet, frozen § 


Haddock fillet, frozen * ..._. 


Salmon, pink.... 
Tuna fish 
pay products 
filk, fresh (grocery) 
Milk: fresh (delivered)? 
Ice cream... 
Butter 
Cheese, American process. .... 
Milk, evaporated... oon 
All fruits and vegetables: 
Frozen fruits and vegetables: 


Straw berries... ows 
Orange juice concentrate... s 


Peas, green '*_ 
Beans, green 

Fresh fruits and vegetables: 
Apples 
Bananas.... 
Oranges, size 200... 
Lemons ; 


Grape fruit®. 


5 pounds.. 


pound... 
ant sae 
...20 ounces 
..12 ounces 


..do 


..do.. 


do.. 


16-ounce can 
7-ounce can 


0 - 
.14%-ounce can 


..12 ounces... 


6 ounces 
10 ounces 
10 ounces 
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All fruits and vegetables—Continued 
Fresh fruits and vegetables—Continued 
Peaches* poun 


ciEESBEE BBW KaBans 


WS DNA ROD NOLO hORO 
B eSNSABSS RE.Ex ne 
CD DOWER ISCHR S2AOu woman: 
S38 oNNSSBER RSr~RSSoSz 
NO BNWONACH Ham OWENS 


~ 
es 


'y 
Other tends at home: 
Partially prepared foods: 
Vegetable soup ll-ounce can_. 
Beans with pork _...........16-ounce can_- 
Condiments and sauces: 
Gherkins, sweet 7% ounces... 
Catsup, tomato 14 ounces... 
Beverages, nonalcoholic: 
Coffee... 


ww 
—_ 
== 
ww 
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ne 


am oe 
83m $s 


SCQ2m NOOsI8H onn nue 


er of 6, 6-ounce_. 
Fats and oils: 
Shortening, Reanpatet 
paras, lored * 


Salad dressing ...................-. . 
Peanut butter 
Sugar and sweets: 
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Grape jelly 
Chocolate bar 


Miscellaneous foods: 
Gelatin, flavored 


on An an 














141 cities. 
138 cities. 
412 cities, 
#34 cities, 


§ 42 cities, 
* 36 cities. 
1 45 cities. 
* 40 cities. 


* 44 cities beginning July 1953, 43 cities December 1952 through June 1953. 


Specification changed from 12 ounces to 10 ounces, effective February 1954. 


*Priced only in season. 


Note.—The United States average retail food prices appearing in table 
D-7 are based on prices collected monthly in 46 citics for use in the calculation 
of the food component of the revised Consumer Price Index. Average retail 
food prices for each of 20 large cities are published monthly and are available 
upon request. Prices for the 26 medium-size and small cities are not published 
on an individual) city 
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pment...._. 


d paperboard _- 


d lee cream___- 


, fruits and vegetables_.......... 


Sugar and confectionery 


Converted paper an 
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TABLE D-8 
ucts an 
d products___----- 
nets... 
Crude rubber .._. 


uipment. 


Hay and seeds 


frozen. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


paper, and allied products..........--.---.-- 


Vegetable oil end products_.....-..------------ 
oodpulp- 


Other processed foods... 


All commodities other than farm and foods. .....-. 


Textile products and apparel -- -- 
Other leather products - - 


Other textile products. - 
Hides, skins, and leather products................- 


Crude vegetable oils_...........-........---..- 


Packaged beverage materials -_ - 


Animal fats and oils... 


Petroleum an 


Chemicals and allied prodocts---.-- 


Leather _ . ...... 
Electricity... 


Other farm products 
Processed foods 

Apparel... _._ 

Hides and skins. --.. 


Cotton 


Dai 
Can 


Meats, poultry. 
raed tre 


Fluid milk _. 
Nonferrous metals. ............-.- 


Metal containers 


Drugs, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics... .._....-- 
Fats and oils, inedible. _....-- snpeee 
Other chemicals and products. __- 
Other rubber products 

Lamber and wood products... ........---.--------- 


Industrial chemicals_- 
Tire casings and tubes__- 


Prepared SI art sions sagsliineendeaidealeid 


Paint materials... 
Iron and steel. ._. 
Plumbing ec 
Heating equ 











Fuel, power, and lighting materials................ 
See footnotes at end of table. 


All commodities_...........---.---- 


D 
Metals and metal products. _............-.----..-- 


Rubber and 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities \—Continued 
{1947-49— 100] 





gE 


Commodity group 





Machinery on8 motive I. wconsbidncosaesd 
Agricultural oa and equi 

Construction machinery and equipment 
ewes meh and equipment . 
Genera ane cya - m — and equipment - 
Miscellaneous mach 
Electrical mochieeey an and equipment... ...._. 
Motor vehicles 


Furniture and other household durables 
Household furniture 
Commercial furniture___ 
Floor covering.......... 
faa appliances... 
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Nonmetallic minerals—structural 
Fiat glass. _... pouneseqpocoqeanenaceses 
Concrete ingredients............-.-...... sont 
Concrete el atiqocesawar cocbeasecccceses 
Structural clay products ..................... 
GED SE owesdeccsencncsesesets 
Prepared asphalt roofing 
Other nonmetallic minerals. .................. 


Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages. .__- 
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Toys, sporting goods, small arms_.....__. 
Manufactured anima! feeds 

Notions and 

Jewelry, watches, photo equipment __ . 
Other miscellaneous 121. 3} 








es 


























1 The revised wholesale price Index (1947-49=100) is the official index of ee of the index, see A Description of the Revised Who 


January 1952 and subsequent months. The official index for December 1 thly Labor Review, February 1952 180), or ae 
and previous ota ‘= van Se (1926=100). The revised J be P ™ » 
been computec to January 1! Purposes of com and anal 
Prices are collected from manulacturers and other a ten some 4 
~~ Fy secured from trade publications or from other Government agencies 
collect price quotations in the course of their regular work. Fora more 


TABLE D-9: Special wholesale price indexes’ 


[1947-49 = 100} 








Commodity group 
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All foods 
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Special metals and metal products_- 
Metalworking machinery 

Machinery and equipment 

Total tractors 

Steel mill products 

Building materials_.................... Rw RE OLS 
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Synthetic detergents 

Refined petroleum products_- 
Fast coast petroleum 
Mid-continent petroleum 
Gulf coast petroleum. ...... 
Pacific coast petroleum 

Pulp, paper and products, excl. 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-8 
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E: WORK STOPPAGES 





E: Work Stoppages 
































a TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 
950 
08.3 \Jumber of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days mee month 
08.3 
08.1 
08.8 in 
=? month or year month or year Number 
02.1 
06.7 

2, 862 1, 130, 000 16, 900, 000 
03.1 3, 573 2, 380, 000 39, 700, 000 
01.8 4, 750 3, 470, 000 38, 000, 000 
06. 2 4, 085 4, 600, 000 116, 000, 900 
9.1 3, 693 2, 170, 000 34, 600, 000 
0.1 3,4 1, 960, 000 34, 100, 000 
) 3, 3, 030, 000 50, 500, 000 
%) 4, 2, 410, 000 38, 800, 000 
06. 8 4, 2, 220. 000 22, 900, 000 

5,1 3, 540, 000 59, 100, 000 
4 : 5, 2, 400, 000 28, 300, 000 
D5. 7 798 312, 000 3, 000 2, 690, 000 
4.5 869 313, 000 406, 000 3, 770, 000 
10. 5 875 258, 000 448, 0CO 4, 530, 000 
2.3 841 293, 000 491, 000 3, 880, 000 
8.9 763 238, 000 393, 000 2, 880, 000 
5.7 721 119, 000 211, 000 1, 700, 000 

658 175, 000 240, 000 1, 650, 000 

n.4 302 100, 000 175, 000 1, 570, 000 
-y : 354 76, 300 173, 000 1, 880, 000 
3.3 400 80, 000 150, 000 1, 000, 000 
0.9 350 50, 000 100, 000 750, 000 
0. 8 375 100, 000 150, 000 1, 300, 000 
a8 450 130, 000 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
4.8 
3.7 1 All known work stoppages, pains out of labor-management disputes, shifts in establishments directly involved in a eo They do not meas- 
8.7 involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a fu 1 day or shift are ure the indirect cr secondary effects on other establishments or industries 
6. 6 included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on “workers whose employees are made idle as 1 result of material or service shortages. 
6.4 involved” and “man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or more 2 Prel y. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 
[Value of work put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions) 





Type of construction 1954 


1953 





Apr. _ 3) Feb. ? 


Jan. *| 


| | 
Sept. *| Aug.*| July # 


| 
| Fame? May? 











Total new construction ‘ $2, 808 is2, 568 |$2, 348 


$2, 440 


$3, 362 | $3, 345 |$3, 325 |$3, 224 |$2, 960 





1, 643 
758 
675 

61 
22 
474 
176 
157 


Private construction. 
Residential building (nonfarm) 
New dwelling units_. 
Additions and alterations - 
Nonhousekeeping = 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm)*. 
Industrial. 
Commercial... 
Warehouses, office, and loft 
buildings 
Stores, restaurants, 


rages 
Other nonresidential building. 
Religious 


Educational . -. = 
Social and recreational . 
Hospital and institutional ?- 
Miscellaneous... “ 
Farm construction 
Public utilities 
ailr 
Telephone and telegraph _. 
Other public utilities 
All other private * 
Public construction. _...... 
Residential building * 
Nonresidential building a than 
military facilities) .. 3 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional _ 
Other nonresidential 
Military facilities '°. ._ 
Highways. : 
Sewer and water 
Miscellaneous public service enter- 
prises "___. — 
Conservation and dev lopment... 
All other public 4 


1, 930 
972 


and ga- 


‘ 
140 
150 


61 
125 
69 
12 


46 
10 


15 
13 

















1,714 
816 


ele 
i] 8 


“2, 187 
1, 123 
990 


2,200 | 2,223 


1,114 
980 


2, 218 
1, 126 
990 


112 
24 


2,013 
1,012 
885 


105 
22 
451 
191 
129 
53 


76 


— 
- 


a8 


~ 


38 


PS 


SESS8582 2 282 


489 
176 
165 


~ 


tt 


ad 
££ 
So 


ofh seeewsS8 eB BesfSeesenkds 2 


18 
66 


10 12 



































1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the given period 
of time. These figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data 
reported in the tabulations for building authorized (tables F-3 and F-4) and 
the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Revised. 

‘ Includes major additions and alterations. 

5 Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cab 

‘ Ppa 4 by privately owned public utilities —; nonresidential 
building are included under “Public utilities.” 


1 Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program. 

§ Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 
miscellaneous non building items such as parks and play grounds. 

* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

1 Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding 
production facilities, which are included in public industrial buil 

" Covers Ft 4 publicly owned airports, electric light oat power 
systems, and local transit facilities. 

13 Covers public construction not elsewhere classified such as parks, play- 
grounds, and memorials. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally financed new 
construction, by type of construction ! 





Value (in thousands) 





1954 


1953 ? 1953 2 





Mar.*| Feb. Jan. 


Total Total 


July 






































Total new construction ‘_|$166, 872)$111, 053/$158, 156 





'$2, 839, 734) $4, 730, 311 








8, 250) 19,212) 11, 497 
40, 19, 865) 82, 
463 
39, 925) 19, 468) 
3,064) 2, 


4, 425, 
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S58 8a £882 
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16,637; 106,411; 140,901 
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1 Excludes cl ilitary pr , but includes — for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Data for r Federal-aid programs co ts 
tributed by both owner and the Federal Government. 
is done not through a contractor, but directly by a Government agency, using 
pm at force to perform nonmaintenance construction on the agency’s 
own pro 

? Beginning with data for January 1953, awards of less than $25,000 in ~~ 
are excluded; during 1951-52 the total value of such awards represented less 
than 1 popes of the total. 

§ Preliminary. 

4 Includes major additions and alterations. 

4 Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “Other 
nonresidential’’ building construction. 


ion Program, which 


Construct: 
or areas affected by ens activities. 
woke g yl 
fs ll buildings on eivilan airports and military airfields and ai 
pm what amy ty cease other troop housing, which are in- 
ue under “Too! 
® Covers all industrial plants « under Federal Government ownership, in- 


cluding those which are 
4 Includes types of bu! hot elsewhere classified. 
12 Includes sewer and water railroad construction, and other types 


of projects not elsewhere 


ail 
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TABLE F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by type of building! 





Valuation (in thousands) Number of Ss ete 





New residential building Privately financed 








Housekeeping 





Privately financed dwelling units 
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1-family ily? family ¢ 
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! Building for which building pete were issued and Federal contracts Urban is defined according to the 1940 Census, and includes all incorporated 
awarded in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken Places of 2,500 inhabitants or more in 1940 and a small number of places, 
in some smaller urban places that do not issue permits. usually minor civil divisions, classified as urban under ial rule. 

The data cover federally and nonfederally financed build: construction Sums of wy do not always equal totals exactly use of rounding. 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local govern- 2 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
ment) urban building construction are primerily on building-permit nonresidential building. 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 3 Ineludes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from ‘ Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
other Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow residential buildings. 
for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- * Revised. 
tion. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started ’ Preliminary. 
during the month. 
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TABLE F-4 


East South Central 
West South Central_ 
West South Central. 
Mountain. -....- 
East South Central_ 
West South Central. 


Ee 


West North Central 
South Atlantic 
IE citecatese 


West North Central 
South Atlantic___- 
South Atlantic... _- 
Middle Atlantic. __- 
Public works and utility 


New England 











1 For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 


1 Building for which 


in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 


always equal totals exactly because of rounding. 
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TABLE F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by 
urban or rural location, and by source of funds ' 
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! The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, 
with 1945, have been adjusted for la permits and for lag between permit 
issuance and start of construction. hey are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and inning in 1946 on field surveys in non- 
permit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwe units 
started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized sho b 

All of these estimates contain some error. For example, if the estimate 
of nonform starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual 
enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. 


2 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for 
individual projects. 

+ Depression, low year. 

‘ Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 

} jas full year under wartime control. 

year. 
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